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©o  the  Senate  ami  llou^e  of  IRiuesnttativctf 

OF  THE 

©ammcmweatth  of  leim^lvattia. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  23d  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1829,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  annually  to  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  said  Institution,  as  by  the  said  Act  will  more 
fully  appear. 

In  obedience  to  this  law,  which  it  is  believed,  is 
yet  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  later  legisla¬ 
tion  has  imposed  duties  as  to  correctional  and  charitable 
Institutions  on  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  Inspectors 
of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  this 
State,  have  directed  the  following  Report-  to  be  submitted 
to  your  Honorable  Bodies. 

This  Penitentiary  is  a  State  Institution.  It  was 

established  after  the  most  earnest  consideration  had  been 
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given  by  competent  minds,  to  the  subject  of  convict  dis¬ 
cipline  and  penal  jurisprudence.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  United  States,  those 
citizens  or  other  persons  who  were  punished  for  crimes  or 
offences  against  society,  were  made  the  subject  of  Peni¬ 
tentiary  discipline  during  their  conviction  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  systems  of  imprisonment  before  existing,  if 
they  could  be  denominated  systems,  were  regarded  as 
most  injurious  to  the  convict  and  to  society,  and  were 
but  an  incarceration  of  criminals  in  a  prison,  there  to  be 
kept  from  all  association  but  that  of  their  own  class. 
Prisons  or  jails  were  then  moral  pest-houses,  where  crime 
was  only  an  active,  effective  moral  epidemic,  contagious 
as  to  all  who  were  in  association.  The  congregation  of 
convicts  was  a  principle  which  tended  to  make  all  as  bad 
as  the  worst.  By  this  incarceration,  a  crime-class  is  orga¬ 
nized.  This  crime-class,  on  regaining  its  liberty,  makes 
for  itself  a  protective  union  while  engaged  in  new  depre¬ 
dations  on  society.  The  effect  of  association  in  prison  is 
to  invite  and  encourage  association  of  these  criminals 
after  they  are  discharged  from  custody,  and  thus  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  existence  of  a  crime-class  in  the  community. 
This  unwise  system  of  punishing  for  crime  increases 
both  crime  and  criminals.  This  was  the  system  then  in 
operation,  only  because  no  effort  had  ever  been  made 
successfully  to  establish  a  wiser,  more  philosophic,  or 
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a  more  common-sense  treatment  of  convicts.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  vast  abuses  of 
this  indiscriminate  mixing  together  of  all  ages  of 
offenders  punished  for  different  crimes,  that  the  disin¬ 
terested  and  able  men  who  took  up  the  subject  of  penal 
jurisprudence,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  congregate 
system — as  it  was  in  itself  a  crime — and  seek  for  one 
which  radically  remedied  all  its  evils.  The  theory  was 
self-evident,  that  if  the  congregation  of  convicts  was  a 
direct,  positive  injury  to  each  convict,  and  exercised  a 
dangerous  influence  on  the  community,  then  the  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  would,  necessarily,  prevent  these  con- 
sequences.  The  separation  of  each  convict  from  others 
under  sentence  for  crimes,  during  their  imprisonment, 
was  worked  out  into  that  philosophic  system  which, 
throughout  the  world,  to-day,  is  known  as  the  separate 
or  Pennsylvania  system  of  Penitentiary  discipline. 

It  is  believed  and  hoped,  by  those  who  have  had  offi¬ 
cial  connection  with  this  Penitentiary  (the  only  Peniten¬ 
tiary  now  established  in  which  the  separate  system  is 
administered,  as  a  test  of  that  system),  that  the  law¬ 
making  power  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  destroy  this  sys¬ 
tem,  without  the  fullest  investigation.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  Inspectors  that  the  evidence  which  is  before  your 
Honorable  Bodies,  and  which  has  been  publicly  proclaimed 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  fully,  completely,  and  unanswer- 
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ably  proves  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Penitentiary 
punishment,  as  administered  in  the  Eastern  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  is  as  wise,  as  beneficial,  as  effective,  as  any  now 
established  by  law.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facts,  statements,  deductions  and  experience, 
which  this  Penitentiary  presents  to  the  mind  of  the 
unprejudiced  and  disinterested  student  of  penal  science. 
For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Inspectors  have  annually 
presented  their  views  and  opinions  on  this  subject.  They 
have  been  accompanied  with  such  information  and  ex¬ 
hibits  as  are  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
questions  involved  in  any  discussion  of  penal  systems. 
As  yet,  no  one,  by  reason  of  his  ability  and  opportunity 
to  study  and  examine  these  questions,  has  successfully 
denied  these  opinions  and  views  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  sustained,  as  they  have  been,  by  the  facts 
adduced  in  their  support. 

It  is  here  and  now  asserted  that,  on  a  comparison 
with  any  other  system  of  convict  treatment  in  which  the 
profit  made  from  convict  labor  is  not  the  test,  the  sepa¬ 
rate  system  has  for  many  years  shown  itself  superior, 
in  all  that  relates  to  discipline,  health,  improvement  in 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  convicts,  their 
reformation,  and  the  protecting  of  society  against  the 
organized  crime-class  which  is  becoming  so  ungovernable. 

It  is  now  further  asserted  that,  under  proper  limita- 
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tions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  comparison,  the  separate 
system  is  not  more  costly  than  other  systems,  especi¬ 
ally  in  States  containing  large  cities,  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  populations  are  more  liable  to  the  congregation 
of  offenders  against  property  and  personal  and  public 
security. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that,  under  our  system  the  con¬ 
vict  is  better  enabled  to  correct  his  life,  change  his  habits, 
strengthen  his  resolves  for  amendment,  is  more  directly 
and  positively  subjected  to  improving  influences,  more 
readily  enabled  to  understand  the  object  of  his  punish¬ 
ment,  and  avail  himself  of  its  purposes,  and  more  effec¬ 
tively  protected  against  temptation  on  regaining  his 
liberty,  and  secured  against  the  force  of  contamination 
by  intermingling  with  the  crime-class  in  populations, 
than  under  any  other  now  in  operation,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  easily  to  be  understood, 
that  the  knowledge  and  information  necessary,  properly 
to  judge  and  decide  on  issues  of  such  importance  to  the 
convict  and  to  society,  are  not  obtained  by  intuition.  It 
requires  large  experience,  most  careful  study,  almost 
daily  observation,  and  the  examination  of  facts  as  they 
relate  to  principles,  and  of  principles,  as  they  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  facts,  in  order  to  reach  a  wise  and  safe  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  science  we  are  discussing.  It  is  neither  a 
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whim,  a  caprice,  an  experiment,  a  notion,  a  job,  nor  a 

speculation.  It  is  a  science,  consequently  it  is  to  be 

considered  and  investigated  only  as  such  subjects  can 

be  examined.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Inspectors 

of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District 

of  Pennsylvania  have  presented  statistical  tables,  which 

thoroughly  exhibit  crime,  crime  cause,  the  individuality 

of  convicts,  their  moral,  mental,  physical,  educational 

and  social  conditions  and  relations,  from  which  are 

established  the  principles  on  which  their  punishment 

bv  imprisonment  can  be  best  applied.  These  concur  in 

showing  that  the  separate  system  is  the  safest,  the  best, 

the  most  scientific  or  philosophic  system  to  which  they 

can  be  subjected,  for  their  advantage,  and  the  sub- 

\ 

stantial  benefit  of  society.  This  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfullv  refuted.  True  it  is  that  some  excellent  men, 
have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  a  system  which 
associates  convicts,  is  the  better  mode  of  prison  treatment. 
There  the  belief  ends.  No  reason  has  ever  been  presented 
to  prove  it  best,  as  against  each  particular  reason,  of  all 
that  are  submitted,  to  prove  it  not  to  be  so. 

It  is  here  asserted  from  the  experience  of  past  years, 
after  full,  and  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  that 
the  separate  system  cannot  be  successfully  assailed  in 
respect  of  those  particulars  as  to  which  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  justify  itself.  To  collect  in  one  place  a  given 
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number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,  associate  them 
for  work,  or  instruction,  or  for  so-called  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  and  assert  that  thereby  they  are  individually  and 
collectively  benefitted,  to  a  greater  degree,  than  by 
separating  them  for  like  purposes,  and  that  such  sepa¬ 
ration  fails  to  benefit  them  to  the  same  extent,  is  to 
assert  that  equally  efficient  means  are  better  when  applied 
to  a  class  collectively  than  to  each  individual  separately. 
It  would  be  as  true  to  maintain  that  a  large  number 
breathing  an  atmosphere  in  common,  are  more  healthful 
than  each  of  that  number  inhaling  pure  air  separately. 
It  would  be  as  true  to  contend  that  a  large  number  of 
sick,  in  association,  could  be  as  properly  treated  by  one 
general  remedy,  as  each  individually  treated,  in  separa¬ 
tion,  or  non-association. 

To  prove  that  a  large  number  of  convicts  associated 
together  for  punishment,  are  better  enabled  to  rise  above 
their  degradation,  ever  reminded  as  they  are,  of  its  cause 
and  character  by  this  association,  than  if  they  were  each 
separated  from  the  other,  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
would  prove  that  the  best  society  for  self  improvement 
was  a  society  of  convicts. 

To  seek  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  con¬ 
taminating  influences  in  convict  association,  under  the 
best  system  regulating  it,  is  to  attempt  to  prove  the  non¬ 
existence  of  a  law  of  our  nature  which  is  as  old  as  man. 
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To  ask  the  sincere  soul,  anxious  to  receive  true  reli¬ 
gious  teachings,  if  they  can  be  better  attained  in  a  large 
congregation,  than  in  isolated  self  communion,  under  the 
earnest  influences  of  direct  personal  appeals,  is  to  expect  a 
denial  of  the  plainest  practical  experience  of  the  religious 
mind. 

Congregational  worship  is  very  grateful  to  the  mind, 
very  agreeable,  very  impressive,  for  those  who  have  the 
fullest  opportunities  for  private  devotions  ;  but  convicts 
are  not  sentenced  to  penitentiary  punishment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enjoying  an  agreeable  or  interesting  mode  of 
worship.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  an  opportunity  for  idle 
curiosity  to  gratify  itself,  which  is  frequently  the  wish  of 
those  to  whom  the  company  of  one’s  self  is  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable,  can  be  the  true  basis  for  religious  association. 

To  advocate  congregational  labor  of  convicts,  is  to 
require  not  only  the  associated  labor  of  the  convicts  them¬ 
selves,  but  further  to  unite  it  with  the  best  appliances  of 
machinery  or  mechanical  devices,  in  order,  either  to  make 
it  self-supporting  or  profit-making ;  and  when  these  results 
are  reached,  then  an  antagonism  by  the  honest  industrial 
classes  is  created,  which  must  destroy  the  former,  or 
depreciate  the  latter.  The  evils  which  are  thus  created, 
in  society,  both  in  the  out-door  industries,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  system  of  punishment,  vastly 
counterbalance  the  satisfaction  which  the  advocates 
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of  contract  associate  labor  in  prison,  attain  by  its 
enforcement. 

General  disturbance  in  social  and  industrial  organ¬ 
izations,  thus  produced,  is  but  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  maintaining  a  system,  involving  a  persistent  disregard 
of  science,  public  opinion,  and  sound  political  economy. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Inspectors  to  further  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question.  They  have  only  here  made  such 
suggestions  as  must  lead  the  reflective  and  dispassionate, 
to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  relations  to  the  State, 
the  people,  and  the  convicts  themselves.  It  is  with 
this  view  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will 
not,  without  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  this  important  branch  of  social  science, 
destroy  the  separate  system  as  it  is  now  administered  at 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  Rather  protect 
it  in  its  efforts  to  fully  demonstrate  the  real  character 
which  so  undoubtedly  distinguishes  it  from  other  systems. 
Let  the  opportunities  be  continued,  that  the  cumulative 
experience  gained  in  this  Penitentiary  may  make  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  separate  confinement  of  con¬ 
victs  so  undoubtedly  satisfactory  and  convincing,  that  it 
will  be  accepted  as  the  best  system  yet  devised  for  Peni¬ 
tentiary  punishment. 

The  Inspectors  would  most  respectfully  and  with 
deep  earnestness  invoke  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
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to  other  and  more  serious  questions  connected  with 
penal  legislation,  than  changing  or  destroying  what  is 
deemed  wise  and  effective,  or  accepting,  what  is  else¬ 
where  of  doubtful  propriety,  in  prison  discipline.  The 
cause  of  crime  now  demands  attention.  For  many  years 
the  effects  of  crime  cause  have  been  considered.  The 
penal  laws  have  been  revised,  the  punishment  for  crimes 
has  been  modified.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  conditions  in  society  which  produce  these  effects. 
The  idea  has  been  to  legislate  for  persons  convicted, 
but  not  much  has  been  attempted  to  restrain  the 
commission  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered  im¬ 
prisonment. 

If  the  law-making  power  would  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  handicraft  skilled  labor  in  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  legislation  is,  or  is  not 
needed  to  improve,  elevate  and  educate  our  youth  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  honorable  and  essential,  a  better  industrial  training, 
fewer  laws  would  be  required  to  establish  or  regulate 
correctional  and  charitable  institutions.  There  seems  to 
be  no  well  marked  line  to  divide  the  institutions  that 
pauperise  from  those  which  are  penal.  Grave  doubts 
exist  if  a  State  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  where 
pauperism  is  the  effect  of  its  charitable  institutions,  and 
graver  doubts  are  presented  for  consideration  from  the 
fact,  that  so  few  private  or  public  charities  are  based  on 
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the  primary  principle  of  the  depauperization  of  their 
beneficiaries. - 

It  is  submitted  most  respectfully,  that  before  legisla¬ 
tion  is  perfected,  putting  into  operation  a  comprehensive 
system  of  correctional  or  penal  laws,  and  destroying  estab¬ 
lished  Penitentiary  discipline,  the  mind  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  should  be  enlightened  on  all  questions  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  this  important  subject.  The 
first  duty  is  to  obtain  full  statistical  information  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  whole  population,  as  to 
crime,  pauperism,  education,  industry  ;  and  then  it  would 
be  less  difficult  to  enact  such  correctional  or  preventive 
laws  as  are  imperatively  demanded.  The  necessity  for 
such  laws  would  then  be  less  commanding,  for  the  preven¬ 
tive  would  take  the  place  of  the  penal.  At  the  suggestion 
of  any  citizen  who  feels  himself  to  have  an  inspiration, 
without  adequate  knowledge  or  even  capacity  to  learn,  it 
is  most  unwise,  indeed  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  folly,  to 
make  either  correctional  or  penal  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  society.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  the  law-making 
power  has,  by  legislation,  made  rules  governing  Peni¬ 
tentiaries  and  convicts  therein,  which  were  only  known 
to  be  laws  by  one  or  more  citizens,  who  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  their  enactment.  Such  action  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  a  great  State,  on  grave  and  important  questions, 
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is  im worthy  the  name  of  legislation,  however  it  may  be 
in  harmony  with  its  practice. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  stability,  in  any  system  of 
laws  relating  to  particular  or  special  objects,  is  more  to 
he  desired  than  frequent  or  sporadic  attempts  at  change, 
even  if  it  is  thought  such  change  in  itself  might  be  bene- 
ficial.  The  whole  subject,  its  completeness,  the  just  rela¬ 
tion  of  its  particulars  to  each  other,  in  a  word,  the  system 
in  operation,  requires  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  before 
it  is  possible,  even  from  the  best  motives,  to  alter  or 
amend  it.  The  change,  whatever  it  may  be,  frequently 
produces  evils  more  serious  in  their  effects  than  those 
which  the  change  imposed  was  intended  to  correct.  The 
close  observer  of  the  effect  of  even  the  general  legislation 
of  States,  is  forced  to  regret  that  laws  have  been  specially 
enacted,  which,  in  themselves  innoxious,  have,  by  dis¬ 
turbing  the  interests  protected  by  former  legislation,  pro¬ 
duced  unforeseen  and  mischievous  consequence.  If  this 
he  true  in  general,  then  it  is  more  strikingly  so  of  the 
results  of  incongruous  laws  introduced  into  the  legislation 
affecting  special  or  particular  systems  of  social  condition. 
It  follows  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  system  of  penal 
jurisprudence,  with  its  manifold  special  relations  to 
society,  to  convicts,  to  crime  cause,  and  to  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  people,  cannot  be  subjected  to  change  in  one 
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particular  without  affecting  the  harmonious  working  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  itself. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  Legislature  subjects  for  its 
consideration,  intimately  connected  with  crime  cause, 
and  worthy  the  serious  reflection  of  the  statesman  and 
legislator,  the  following  facts  are  given.  Their  careful 
examination  will  fully  justify  some  of  the  views  which 
are  most  respectfully  suggested.  It  is  believed  that  an 
examination  of  them  will  enable  those  who  regard  social 
science  as  of  large  and  growing  proportions,  and  as  exer¬ 
cising  an  increasing  influence  on  the  minds  of  legislators, 
to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  subjects  for  legislation, 
which  have  heretofore  been  ignored  or  unknown.  The 
time  has  gone  by,  in  the  investigation  of  crime  cause  and 
crime  punishment,  for  the  student,  the  thinker,  or  the 
legislator,  to  be  satisfied  with  platitudes,  in  the  garb  of 
official  language  ;  ignorance  conveyed  in  meaningless  gene¬ 
ralities,  and  prejudice  in  bad  English.  While  they  are 
asking  bread  they  should  not  be  offered  a  stone.  The 
opinions  even  of  those  who  are  authorized  or  expected  to 
furnish  them,  must  be  accompanied  with  facts,  or  with 
the  evidence  of  results  from  which  philosophic  deductions 
can  be  established  as  to  the  force  or  value  of  these 
opinions. 

Therefore  these  tables  are  here  presented,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  carefully  and  critically  examined. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  number  who  attended  Public  or  Private  Schools,  and 
likewise  those  who  never  went  to  school,  and  the  crimes  committed  by  each  class. 


CRIME  AND  EDUCATION  OF  626  CONVICTS  IN  CONFINEMENT 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1867. 

Public 

Schools. 

O 

O 

£-  m 

Never  went 
to  School. 

Murder . 

21 

9 

8 

Robbery . 

3° 

6 

3 

8 

Arson . 

13 

10 

I 

Burglary. . 

63 

16 

12 

13 

IO 

Attempt  at  Burglary . 

5 

I 

Attempt  to  Rob . } . 

3 

I 

Manslaughter .  . r. 

6 

3 

3 

Assault  and  Battery  with  Intent  to  commit  Rape . 

IO 

3 

6 

Attempt  at  Felony . 

5 

3 

I 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money . 

8 

9 

2 

Misdemeanor . 

2 

2 

. 

j 

Attempt  at  Larceny . 

4 

3 

I 

j 

Assault  and  Battery  to  Kill.. . 

7 

3 

I 

Producing  Abortion . 

1 

. 

. 

j 

j 

Counterfeiting . 

I 

1 

Concealing  Death  of  Bastard  Child . 

2 

I 

Larceny . 

138 

60 

29 

• 

39° 

159 

77 

or 

or 

or 

62.30 

25.40 

12. 30 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Average  age  on  leaving  Public  Schools,  13  years,  7  months.  Average  age  on 
leaving  Private  Schools,  15  years,  1  month. 

From  these  figures  we  learn  that  62.30  per  cent,  or  about  five-eighths  of  the 
whole  number  (626)  attended  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  ;  25.40  per  cent., 
or  a  little  over  two-eighths,  private  seminaries  ;  and  that  12.30  per  cent.,  or  one- 
eighth,  never  went  to  school  at  all. 
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STATEMENT  : 


Exhibiting  the  Education  of  the  Unapprenticed  Convicts  received  into  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary ,  from  1850  to  1859  inclusive,  with  their 
average  age  and  Counties  where  convicted. 


COUNTIES. 

1850  TO  1859  INCLUSIVE. 

ILLITERATE. 

READ 

ONLY. 

READ 

AND  WRITE. 

MINORS. 

ADULTS. 

TOTAL. 

Z 

Av.  Age. 

O 

jz; 

0 

cfl 

<5 

2 

Av.  Age. 

£ 

Av.  Age. 

2 

6 

CD 

<{ 

O 

2 

0 

<5 

Adams . 

I 

24. 

2 

30. 

3 

24.7 

2 

18.5 

4 

30.2 

6 

26.3 

Berks  . 

4 

31- 

3 

39-3 

5 

25- 

3 

20. 

9 

30.6 

12 

28.1 

Bradford . 

5 

39.2 

6 

29.3 

3S 

29.9 

8 

18.5 

41 

32.7 

49 

30.4 

Bucks . 

15 

27.3 

8 

24-4 

44 

27.6 

15 

1S.3 

5° 

29.8 

65 

27.1 

Cameron . 

Carbon . 

4 

25.2 

2 

47-5 

3 

26.7 

2 

1S.5 

7 

34- 1 

9 

30.7 

Centre . 

4 

30.2 

3 

26.7 

1 

32. 

8 

29.1 

8 

29.1 

j  •/ 

j 

Clinton . 

4 

13-7 

2 

33-5 

* 

27.7 

I 

20. 

13 

28. 

14 

27-4 

Columbia . 

6 

33- 

1 

52. 

6 

26.3 

3 

18.3 

10 

35-3 

13 

39-1 

Cumberland . 

8 

*5-4 

7 

24.9 

34 

27.2 

9 

18.8 

40 

28.3 

49 

26.6 

Dauphin . 

1 

19. 

I 

20. 

2 

*9-5 

2 

19-5 

Delaware . 

4 

40.5 

2 

26.5 

13 

25.9 

3 

18.7 

16 

31- 

19 

29.1 

Franklin . 

10 

23.2 

4 

25. 

■4 

28.9 

5 

18.2 

23 

28. 

28 

26.3 

Juuiata . 

32. 

1 

26. 

S 

26.1 

3 

19. 

8 

30.2 

11 

27.2 

Lancaster . 

10 

25.9 

9 

22-3 

29 

27-4 

19 

18.8 

29 

31. 

48 

26.2 

Lebanon  . 

s 

28.8 

6 

35-3 

>4 

3i-5 

2 

*9-5 

23 

33. 

25 

31.6 

26.5 

28.8 

28.8 

- 

28.8 

Luzerne . 

7 

29.4 

12 

32.2 

27 

27.4 

9 

18.8 

37 

31.5 

46 

29. 

Lycoming . 

4 

19. 

4 

22.5 

2; 

N 

CO 

Ai 

8 

1S.6 

25 

29.4 

33 

26.8 

Mifflin . 

3 

27.3 

3 

28. 

5 

23.4 

2 

1S.5 

9 

27.3 

11 

256 

Montour . 

1 

17- 

4 

33- 

2 

18. 

3 

37-7 

5 

29.8 

39- 

39- 

Montgomery . 

I 

33- 

s 

29.6 

1 

17- 

8 

31.6 

9 

30. 

Northampton . 

9 

33- 

10 

40.6 

43 

30. 

10 

19.6 

52 

34-6 

62 

32.2 

Northumberland . 

3 

31-3 

2 

19.5 

8 

32. 

3 

19-7 

10 

23- 

13 

29.9 

Perry . 

1 

2C. 

3 

25-7 

8 

31.2 

3 

19-3 

9 

32.1 

12 

28.9 

Philadelphia . 

70 

zs- 5 

72 

24-5 

323 

26.8 

>41 

18.6 

324 

29.6 

465 

26.2 

Pike . „ . 

2 

20.5 

2 

29.5 

1 

19. 

3 

27. 

4 

25- 

Potter . 

1 

21. 

3 

31.3 

4 

28.7 

4 

28.7 

Schuylkill . 

2, 

29.5 

3 

26. 

3 

40.3 

1 

19. 

7 

34-i 

8 

32-2 

35* 

... 

Susquehanna . 

2 

30. 

>7 

34-7 

4 

18.2 

IS 

31.8 

19 

28.9 

Tioga . 

4 

22.5 

3 

28.3 

15 

23.2 

7 

l8.6 

15 

26.2 

22 

23.8 

Union . 

2 

28.5 

S 

31.6 

7 

30.7 

7 

307 

Wayne . 

6 

24. 

3 

35-7 

13 

26.8 

7 

I8.4 

J5 

3 1 -4 

22 

27  3 

Wyoming . 

3 

25. 

2 

21-5 

2 

23-5 

3 

18.3 

4 

27.5 

7 

23.6 

York . 

7 

23.6 

4 

26.5 

21 

28.6 

7 

18. 

25 

29.8 

32 

27.2 

U.  S.  District  Court . 

2 

22. 

3 

26.7 

43 

30.7 

6 

19. 

42 

31-4 

48 

30. 

Total . 

208 

27. 

197 

27.4 

812 

27.9 

294 

18.3 

923 

30.5 

1217 

27.7 

20 


STATEMENT : 


Exhibiting  the  Education  of  the  Unapprenticed  Convicts  rceived  into  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  from  i860  to  1869  inclusive,  with  their 
average  age  and  Counties  where  convicted. 


i860  TO  1869  INCLUSIVE. 


COUNTIES. 

ILLITERATE. 

READ  ONLY. 

READ 

AND  WRITE- 

MINORS. 

ADULTS. 

TOTAL, 

d 

Av.  Age. 

£ 

© 

cD 

X 

1 

bD 

d 

& 

Av.  Age. 

d 

25 

Av.  Age. 

d 

£ 

© 

oD 

<5 

Adams . 

5 

29.6 

I 

21. 

IS 

28.7 

6 

18  8 

is 

32.2 

21 

28.5 

Berks... . 

3 

21 3 

4 

37-5 

27 

29. 

6 

19. 

28 

31.6 

34 

29.4 

Bradford . 

17 

317 

IO 

29.8 

41 

24.8 

21 

17.8 

47 

3i7 

68 

27.4 

Bucks . 

21 

23.3 

0 

24.6 

74 

26-9 

17.6 

81 

29. 

1 14 

25.8 

Cameron . 

1 

32. 

2 

27.5 

3 

29. 

3 

29. 

Carbon . „... 

13 

29.3 

7 

35* 1 

19 

27-2 

9 

I?.! 

30 

32-3 

39 

29.3 

Centre . 

3 

26.3 

I 

18. 

12 

28.9 

4 

18.5 

12 

30.8 

16 

27.7 

Chester . 

2 

i2- 

1 

49- 

s 

17-4 

4 

16.5 

4 

33-5 

8 

25. 

Clinton . 

3 

26  3 

7 

24  6 

33 

23.6 

'S 

18.2 

28 

26.9 

43 

24- 

Columbia . 

6 

36. 

6 

3*- 

16 

3O.4 

4 

18.3 

24 

34- 

28 

317 

Cumberland . 

18 

21.3 

7 

27.4 

38 

24.I 

20 

1S.4 

43 

26.1 

63 

23.7 

Dauphin  . 

20 

30.2 

IO 

27.9 

92 

27.6 

30 

l8.2 

92 

31- 

122 

28.9 

Delaware . 

6 

30.8 

3 

22.7 

M 

25.1 

5 

17-4 

18 

28  8 

23 

26.3 

Franklin . 

29 

254 

3 

22.7 

32. 

29.2 

'4 

18.2 

5o 

29.6 

64 

27.2 

Fulton . 

1 

18. 

4 

257 

I 

18. 

4 

257 

5 

24  2 

Juniata . 

2 

35-5 

3 

24.7 

12 

257 

2 

19.5 

IS 

27.6 

17 

26.6 

Lancaster . 

4 

25- 

4 

30.5 

22 

30  I 

4 

18.2 

26 

31.2 

3o 

29.5 

Lebanon . 

3 

22.7 

3 

347 

21 

29.I 

4 

19. 

23 

30.8 

27 

29. 

Lehigh . 

8 

32.4 

7 

27.7 

28 

29.4 

7 

19. 

36 

31.S 

43 

29.2 

Luzerne . 

22 

26.6 

IS 

23.9 

56 

26.9 

26 

18.3 

70 

29.1 

96 

26.3 

Lycoming . 

0 

N 

4*- 

CO 

1 1 

24.5 

49 

26.1 

'9 

I8.4 

54 

28.2 

73 

25.7 

Mifflin . 

2 

21.5 

8 

22.9 

IO 

28.9 

4 

18.5 

16 

31. 1 

20 

28.6 

Montour . 

4 

23.5 

IS 

25.9 

4 

19.2 

15 

27.1 

'9 

25.4 

Monroe . 

2 

22.5 

1 

24- 

5 

23.8 

I 

19- 

17 

24.1 

8 

23-5 

Montgomery . 

6 

22.7 

2 

35.5 

15 

27.9 

6 

18.2 

17 

30.4 

23 

27.2 

Northampton . 

13 

29.8 

9 

27.7 

38 

28. 

12 

194 

48 

3°-5 

60 

28.3 

Northumberland . 

8 

274 

8 

29.7 

33 

25.1 

14 

18.3 

35 

29.4 

49 

26.2 

Perry . 

7 

26.6 

2 

38.5 

19 

28.5 

7 

19- 

21 

31. 

28 

25.1 

Philadelphia . 

66 

23-4 

52 

24. 

3  56 

38.1 

I40 

18.5 

334 

28.4 

474 

25.5 

Pike . 

5 

27. 

I 

29. 

3 

25-3 

2 

18-5 

7 

29. 

9 

274 

Potter . 

4 

24.2 

4 

27.2 

13 

36.; 

4 

18.7 

'7 

35.6 

21 

324 

Schuylkill . 

2 

24- 

1 

19. 

2 

22.5 

2 

19. 

3 

24-7 

s 

22.4 

T 

Sullivan . 

I 

’  50- 

. 

. 

I 

50. 

5°- 

Susquehanna  . 

2 

45- 

7 

37.9 

24 

28.2 

4 

18.7 

29 

334 

33 

31.6 

Tioga . 

4 

26.7 

4 

26.3 

15 

26.1 

8 

19.5 

15 

28.1 

23 

25.1 

Union . 

6 

32.8 

1 

22. 

7 

24.7 

3 

18.3 

I  I 

30.6 

>4 

28. 

Wayne . 

6 

22.5 

6 

2J.8 

21 

21. 

7 

17.9 

26 

31- 

33 

28.2 

Wyoming . . 

I 

22. 

. 

13 

3°-5 

3 

19.3 

11  1 

32.8 

14 

29  2 

York . 

l6 

25-4 

II 

245 

39 

27. 

13 

17-3 

53 

28.4 

66 

26.2 

U.  S.  District  Court . 

II 

32-3 

I  I 

29-5 

90 

31.8  1 

7 

18.9 

i°5 

32.4 

1 1 2 

31.6 

Total . 

366 

26.7 

253 

26.8 

1331 

2-7-3 

1 

47  S 

18.5 

1475 

29.8 

1950 

27.1 

A  Table  exhibiting  the  various  Characteristics ,  etc .,  of  the  Unapprenticed  Prisoners  received  into  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  from  1850  to  1859 

inclusive ,  and  also  those  received  from  i860  to  1869. 


During  the  above  decade,  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  into  the  Penitentiary  was  2,383,  of  which  410,  or  17.21  per  cent.,  wore  illiterate;  296,01-  12.42  per 
cent.,  read  only  ;  1,677,  or  70.37  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write  ;  and  1,950,  or  81.83  per  cent.,  were  unapprenticed. 


It  is  not  too  broad  an  assertion  to  remark  that 
the  above  tables  present  most  serious  questions,  of  ur¬ 
gent  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  communities. 
The  social  and  industrial  relations,  which  are  of  such 
vast  consequence  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  a  State, 
demand  an  equal  share  of  attention,  at  least,  with  any 
other  interest,  over  which  its  legislation  claims  a  control¬ 
ling  authority.  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  there 
is  a  positive  necessity  for  legislation  to  correct  evils,  or 
prevent  mischief  arising  from  an  exceptional  or  defective 
condition  in  these  foundations  of  social  happiness,  surely 
the  authority  to  enact  it,  is  as  well  established,  as  that 
which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  those  pernicious 
consequences,  which  these  conditions  create.  The  crime 
cause,  then,  may  require  preventive  legislation,  as  its 
consequences  demand  penal  legislation.  It  becomes  a 
vital  question  to  consider,  if  penal  legislation  cannot  be, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  obviated  by  the  preventive. 
Growing  out  of  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  cor¬ 
related  with  it,  the  system  of  punishment  acquires  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  system  should 
be  maintained  which  has  the  most  effective  influence  on 
criminals,  either  to  modify,  correct,  reform  or  eradicate 
the  crime  cause,  which  in  each  was  the  incentive  or 
inducement  to  the  offence  which  is  thus  subjecting  the 
offender  to  punishment.  The  separation  of  criminals,  it 
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is  asserted,  furnishes  the  most  favorable  conditions  on 
which  these  influences  can  operate. 

The  Inspectors  ask  leave  again  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  views  they  presented  in 
their  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report : 

“  It  is  cause  for  sincere  regret  and  profound  aston¬ 
ishment,  that  investigations  made  into  systems  of  penal 
penitentiary  treatment  of  convicts  have  been  satisfied, 
without  reaching  the  philosophy  which  is  necessarily  the 
basis  of  their  character,  and  test  of  their  successful  adapt¬ 
ation  to  the  needs  of  our  progressive  social  condition.  To 
wholly  subordinate  laws  regulating  the  relations  between 
criminals  and  crime  cause,  clearly  discernible  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  induction,  to  a  general  hypothesis  that 
evil  is  the  natural  predisposition  of  our  nature,  is  to  reject 
every  corrective  or  alterative  social  influence  which  has 
not  its  origin  in  theologic  dogma.  The  divine  spirit  of 
Christianity  recognizes  law  as  essential  to  social  combina¬ 
tions,  and  human  codes  as  necessary  in  all  human  govern¬ 
ments.  These  laws  and  codes  are  to  be  established  by 
the  aids  of  knowledge,  experience  and  science,  and  made 
applicable  to  the  existing  social  wants.  Impossible  would 
it  be  to  adjust  remedies  for  wrongs,  without  fully  compre¬ 
hending  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  commit  them.  Crime  is  the  designation  of  specific 
wrongs  against  society,  and  criminals  are  that  class  in 
society  which  commit  them.  The  relations  between 
crimes  and  criminals — between  offences  and  offenders, 
are  either  cognizable  or  indiscernible  by  intelligent  inves¬ 
tigation.  If  these  relations  exist,  are  continuous,  have 
developments  traceable  and  determinable,  then  there  must 
be  a  law  which  produces  these  results,  or  these  results 
establish  a  governing  principle  antecedent  to  their  conse- 
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quences.  If  this  can  be  ascertained  as  the  rule  of  action, 
then  the  preventive  or  punitive  power  of  society  must  be 
directed  to  this  principle  in  its  operative  condition. 

“  The  application  of  punitive  remedies  must  be  as 
direct  and  as  efficacious  as  human  knowledge  permits. 
To  make  them  successful,  it  is  essential  to  comprehend 
the  philosophy,  the  order  of  things,  or  the  phenomena,  to 
which  the  remedy  is  to  be  addressed.  That  systems 
of  convict  punishment  have  thus  their  basis  in  a  broad 
philosophy  seems  established.  That  these  systems  are 
not  considered  and  investigated  by  the  reasons  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest,  has  caused  great  loss  to 
their  perfectiveness.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  England,  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  criminal 
class  absorbs  all  the  mind  of  those  devoting  themselves 
to  jurisprudence.  The  class,  that  existing  element  in 
society,  classified  by  the  process  of  law  as  convicts,  excites 
the  attention  of  governments.  Their  safety,  and  the 
security  which  that  temporary  safety  induces,  is  the 
problem  to  which  investigation  is  directed,  and  beyond  it, 
is  scarcely  even  speculative  hypothesis.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  furthest  limit  which  has 
been  reached  by  English,  and  indeed  American  progress 
in  punitive  systems  of  convict  treatment,  is  restraint  and 
supervision.  In  the  crudest  plan  of  punishment,  these  it 
would  seem,  would  be  but  its  primary  conditions.  To 
mitigate  the  one,  and  enlarge  the  other,  are  simply  the 
impulses  of  benevolence  united  with  a  proficient  caution. 
The  criticism  which  is  immediately  suggested  by  this 
plan  is,  that  it  pre-occupies  itself  only  with  consequences, 
and  is  constrained  and  contracted  in  dealing  with  the 
cause  of  these  results.  It  may  punish  criminals,  but 
there  it  ends  its  purposes.  With  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
character,  education,  the  individuality,  the  surrounding 
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circumstances,  the  social  relations  of  the  criminals,  it  does 
not  seem  to  interest  itself  The  reason  is  plainly  observ¬ 
able.  The  English  system  deals  with  a  class  in  the 
social  organization  The  convict  class  is  the  evolved 
phenomenon,  which  that  organization  most  dreads  if  not 
restrained  or  supervised,  and  rendered  thereby  less  or 
least  hurtful  to  that  security,  which  is  the  only  possible 
condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property. 

“  It  is  believed  that  the  defect  in  this,  in  all  systems 
of  treatment  of  offenders,  consists  in  the  unpractical 
application  of  the  principles  of  detective  and  corrective 
legislation,  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  detection,  correc¬ 
tion,  and  punishment  of  criminals.  Crime  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  motive  operating  on  the  mind  of  an  individual. 
That  motive  is  aided  or  originated  by  a  mistaken  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  result  to  be  gained  It  arises  either  from  the 
hope  of  personal  benefit,  or  a  morbid  moral  antagonism 
to  social  institutions,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  real  character 
of  the  act  itself,  or  the  inertness  of  moral  consciousness, 
or  the  temporary  overthrow  of  even  ordinary  judgment, 
or  it  is  the  created  consequence  of  a  law  unto  itself,”  of 
an  element  in  communities,  which  degradation,  want, 
isolation,  and  suffering,  have  rendered  inaccessible  to  the 
teachings  of  social  institutions  for  human  benefit.  Each 
of  these  causes  is  individual,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  act  which  it  produces.  Every  incident  arising 
from  the  act  is  relatively  individual  to  the  actor.  All  the 
consequences  are  individual  which  attach  to  the  act  and 
relate  to  the  actor.  Punishment  is  for  the  individual, 
and  is  awarded  to  him  personally.  The  philosophy  of 
the  law’s  action,  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  the 
personal  condemnation  of  the  criminal,  is,  that  it  should 
operate  personally  and  not  on  a  class.  If  then  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  just  and  sound,  why  is  it  that  the  further  infliction 
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of  the  penalty  should  be  based  on  a  direct  contradiction 
ot  this  principle.  To  merge  the  individual  into  a  class, 
and  follow  out  the  punishment  by  ignoring  the  principle 
which  regulated  his  treatment  till  he  becomes  a  convict, 
is  its  arbitrary  surrender,  not  justified  or  sanctioned  by 
any  logical  application  of  the  principle  itself. 

“By  the  individual  application  of  the  penalty  of  the 
crime,  the  crime  cause  is  discoverable.  If  ascertained, 
the  remedy  must  be  individual,  and  thus  punishment 
may  be  made  corrective  If  corrective  it  may  be  reform¬ 
atory,  and  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  imprisonment,  then 
the  safety  of  society  has  gained  by  a  proportionable  dimi¬ 
nution  of  a  hostile  agency.  It  is  claimed  that  the  test  of 
any  system  of  punishment  for  crime,  is  its  character,  its 
aims,  both,  in  harmonious  unity,  developing  its  efficacy 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied.  Penal  laws  are  more 
or  less  severe — have  for  their  design  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  and  hence  are  preventive  by  example,  and 
when  justly,  promptly  and  impartially  administered,  deter 
and  punish  This  is  the  reason  which  animates  enlight¬ 
ened  jurisprudence.  It  can  be  fairly  judged  in  the  theory 
and  the  practice  when  under  investigation,  It  is  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  defects  are  to  be  attributable  to  its 
character  in  its  administration.  It  deals  directly  with 
persons,  and  leaves  them  only  at  the  moment  when  its 
consummation,  punishment  begins.  It  is  not  easily 
understood,  the  reason  is  not  clearly  ascertainable,  why 
the  philosophy  of  the  system  of  penal  laws  should  not  be 
equally  the  philosophy  of  its  ultimate  end,  the  system  of 
the  punishment  it  inflicts.  If  to  judge  of  the  code  of 
laws  is  to  examine  the  reason  thereof  and  its  practical 
administration,  should  not  each  system  of  punishment  be 
likewise  judged  by  the  philosophy  which  sustains  it,  as 
well  as  by  its  practical  administration  in  harmony  with 
this  philosophy  ? 
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“  Taking  the  present  penal  jurisprudence  of  the  most 
enlightened  States,  we  find  that  it  crystalizes  all  its 
elemental  principles  round  the  motives  and  actions  of 
individuals.  Its  principles  and  their  application  are  per¬ 
sonal  to  each  of  those  who  come  under  its  power.  The 
reason  is  plain,  individuals  are  the  objects  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  searches  the  motives,  scrutinizes  the  personal 
acts,  decides  on  their  relation  to  the  prohibitory  rule  of 
action,  guards  the  individual  rights,  weighs  the  evidence, 
compares  it  with  a  known  standard,  judges  the  individual 
justly,  and  pronounces  a  sentence  of  a  punishment  on  the 
individual  convict.  The  philosophy  of  this  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  found  in  its  application  to  individuals, 
under  rules  of  procedure  and  administration,  which  recog¬ 
nize  persons  only.  It  may  be  said,  surely  so,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  and 
why  it  is,  not  why  or  when  it  might  he  what  it  is  not, 

“  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  primary  division  of 
penal  jurisprudence  is  accomplished  in  the  conviction  and 
sentence  to  a  punishment,  of  the  individual. 

“  This  punishment  is  confinement  in  a  place  of  secure 
custody,  called  a  prison.  There  the  individual  convict  is 
to  undergo  the  penalty  for  his  offence.  The  system  of 
treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected  is  as  important  to  the 
individual  convict  and  to  society,  as  the  system  of  laws 
by  which  he  has  been  adjudged  to  suffer  this  imprison¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  second  division  of  that  penal  jurispru¬ 
dence,  which  together  with  the  first,  constitute  in  their 
entirety  a  most  important  agency  in  the  well  being,  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  social  organization. 

“  The  philosophy  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  the 
reason  on  which  it  is  based,  and  which  sanctions  and 
commends  it,  discovers  its  practical  utility  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  criminal  is  taken  out  of  the  community, 
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and  thus  charged  with  crime,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the  science  of 
the  law.  The  first  effect  is  to  isolate,  separate  him  from 
all  association  with  those  whom,  under  the  name  of 
society,  he  has  injured  by  his  individual  act  The  neces¬ 
sity  is  apparent  because  the  crime  being  his  act,  he  alone 
is  to  undergo  the  process  of  its  proof,  and  he  alone  is  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  adjudged  penalty  of  its  commission, 
sentence  of  punishment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
relations  thus  established  by  the  philosophy  of  this  juris¬ 
prudence  are  between  the  offender  in  his  individualities, 
and  society  in  its  communital  or  congregated  organization. 
To  stop  here  in  the  treatment  of  the  convict,  and  seek  to 
create  a  philosophy,  in  entire  hostility  to  that  which  ap¬ 
proves  all  the  antecedents  to  the  punishment  itself,  is 
either  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  reason  on  which  it  rests, 
or  to  deviate  from  it,  and  to  render  such  departure  irra¬ 
tional  and  erroneous.  The  punishment,  then,  or  rather 
that  system  of  punishment  in  harmony  with  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  is  the  one  which  deals  with  the  criminal  during  his 
punishment  as  an  individual,  separated  and  isolated  from 
congregation  or  association — separated  from  association 
with  those  who  constitute  the  convict  class  thus  taken 
individually  out  of  communities.  It  seems  incredible 
that  any  system  of  punishment  can  be  so  devoid  of  wis¬ 
dom,  as,  after  the  separation  of  the  convict  from  the 
general  society  in  which  he  lived  till  conviction,  then  to 
punish  and  reform  him  by  association  with  a  society  con¬ 
stituted  exclusively  of  convicts. 

“  The  convict  treatment,  the  imprisonment,  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  which  rest  the  punitive  principles  to  which  the 
individual  convict  is  subjected,  become  now  of  the  most 
essential  consequence  He,  and  society,  are  alike  directly 
interested.  The  convict,  that  it  may  be  a  punishment 
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■with  which  are  associated  benefits,  personal,  moral  and 
educational ;  and  society,  that  the  punishment  may  be 
advantageous  as  well  to  the  individual  as  to  itself.  The 
law  which  convicts  and  sentences,  fails  in  its  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose  unless  it  deters  others  and  reforms  the  objects  of  its 
administration.  Conviction  alone  for  crime,  does  neither. 
It  does  not  complete  its  purpose  to  deter,  since  it  fails  to 
reach  by  a  conviction  of  one,  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
mass,  or  the  instincts  which  lie  beneath  the  impersonal 
application  of  this  unfelt,  too  often  theoretic,  power.  It 
is  the  punishment  which  follows  conviction  which  excites 
the  sensibilities  of  those  who  are  to  be  restrained  by  this 
purpose  of  penal  jurisprudence.  The  conviction  is  the 
termination  of  the  law,  but  punishment  is  the  continuing 
infliction  of  its  authority.  Public  executions  of  criminals 
never  yet  have  prevented  crimes  for  which  death  is  the 
penalty,  but  it  is  that  hereafter  ‘  which  we  know  not  of’ 
which  gives  to  this  form  of  penalty  for  crime,  its  influence 
on  those  who  are  to  be  restrained  by  its  infliction. 

“  Penitentiary  punishment  has  now  become  the  im¬ 
proved  system  of  imprisonment.  The  philosophy  of  this 
system  as  administered  in  Pennsylvania,  is  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  penal  jurisprudence. 
Yet  it  has  long  been  contesting  with  other  systems,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  singular  reluctance  to  investigate  its 
peculiar  principles. 

“  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  Penitentiary  punishment  ? 

“  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  which  distinguishes 
the  codes  of  penal  jurisprudence  now  universally  adopted 
by  enlightened  States,  the  individual  application  of  the 
punishment  which  is  the  result  of  the  individual  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  to  each  convict.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  remedy  individually  applied,  which  the  science  of 
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jurisprudence  has  ascertained  to  be  necessary  for  the 
wrong  individually  committed.  The  offender  in  his  asso¬ 
ciate  relation  with  society,  violates  the  law  which  is  en¬ 
acted  for  its  benefit.  By  the  means  adopted,  he  is  brought 
out  of  his  associate  social  relations.  Under  the  operation 
of  legal  principles,  lie  is  separated  and  disassociated  from 
his  social  communion.  Individually  he  is  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  legal  forms  and  principles  by  which  his 
isolation  from  society  is  to  be  the  punishment  for  his 
offence.  The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  is  admitted.  This 
penal  system  of  punishment  receives  the  individual  and 
treats  him  during  his  exile  from  society,  by  applying  to 
him  individually,  not  only  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  his  crime,  but  also  all  those  remedial  or  reformatory 
influences  which  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the  results 
which  social  science  has  developed  as  the  growing  neces¬ 
sities  of  civilization.  The  convict,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  penal  penitentiary  discipline,  returns  again  to  his 
associate  relations 

“  The  distinct,  prominent  and  radical  principle  is 
individuality.  Therefore,  class  or  Congregationalism  is 
rejected  as  directly  antagonistic  to  that  philosophy  which 
underlies  the  perfected  and  completed  system  of  penal 
jurisprudence.  Rejected,  because  it  is  an  irrational  ad¬ 
mixture  of  entirely  distinct  conditions.  Rejected,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  the  administration  of  penal  law,  and 
destructive  of  a  philosophic  application  of  a  punishment 
which  this  law  provides  in  harmony  with  its  character. 
Association  as  a  condition  of  punishment,  is  but  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  condition  in  which  crime  is  engendered, 
and  if  such  association  is  in  itself  wholly  with  criminals, 
the  corrective  influence  must  be  operative  upon  these 
criminals  as  a  community  or  class.  The  preventive  laws 
are  directed  to  communities,  and  their  efficacy  consists  in 
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their  effects  operating  on  individuals.  The  corrective 
punishment  being  intended  to  apply  only  to  those  so 
segregated,  their  association  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
most  rational  system  of  administering  a  punishment, 
which  to  be  reformatory  must  be  personal,  and  if  personal, 
then  administered  to  the  ascertained  needs  which  by  the 
separate  system  are  unmistakably  ascertained  if  ever  dis¬ 
coverable. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  review  the  grounds  on 
which  Pennsylvania  rests  her  claim  to  her  penitentiary 
treatment  of  convicts.  All  that  is  within  present  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  invite  impartial  investigation,  and  demand  for 
other  systems  their  defence  or  advocacy  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  both  as  to  the  system  and  its  administration,  by 
which  Pennsylvania  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  justi¬ 
fied  her  own. 

“  In  the  several  States  of  America,  it  can  be  truly 
said,  the  objective  point  of  their  penitentiary  plans  is  pe¬ 
cuniary  gain  to  the  State  out  of  its  convict  population. 
All  other  ameliorations  are  incidental  to  this  primary  pur¬ 
pose.  Without  too  broadly  or  unkindly  stating  the  aim 
of  most  of  our  sister  States,  it  may  be  said,  the  philosophy 
of  their  systems  of  convict  treatment,  is  to  congregate  the 
prisoners  into  classes,  that  the  most  money  can  be  made 
out  of  their  imprisonment.  “  Self-supporting”  is  the  test 
of  their  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  those  systems  are 
regarded  best,  which  yield  the  largest  pecuniary  returns 
from  convict  labor.  The  larger  the  number  working  to¬ 
gether,- the  greater  the  facilities  to  supervise  and  render 
them  the  more  productive.  Pennsylvania  rejects  an 
economy  so  false  both  as  to  the  convict  and  to  society. 
The  teachings  of  enlightened  benevolence  have  never 
sanctioned  it.  The  progress  of  social  science  has  left  the 
sordid  and  the  selfish  among  the  false  doctrines  of  that 
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material  dispensation  which  idolizes  gain,  and  denies  to 
man  the  inherent  right,  even  in  his  convict  condition,  to 
every  beneficial  influence  which  Christianity  or  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  in  its  power  to  bestow. 

“  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  consideration  of 
the  systems  of  punishment  for  criminals,  that  the  investi¬ 
gations  into  causes  of  crime  show  how  essentially  they 
are  corrected  with  its  punitive  treatment.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  consider  crime  cause,  as  to  devise  means  to 
prevent  and  punish  crime  commission  There  can  be  no 
perfectiveness  of  application  in  the  latter  without  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  former.  So  intimately 
blended,  so  relatively  dependent,  prevention  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  crime  must  be  to  the  causes  which  produce  it. 

“  Penal  jurisprudence  deals  with  individuals  who 
commit  crimes,  social  science,  of  which  this  jurisprudence 
is  an  element,  must  deal  with  the  causes  which  develope 
this  result.” 

The  Inspectors  desire  to  express  their  entire  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  cells  that  have  been  built  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Block  No.  1.  These  cells  are  regarded  as  the  very 
best  models,  if  not  superior  to  those  now  used  in  any 
Penitentiary,  in  either  this  country  or  Europe.  Their 
size,  their  light,  ventilation  and  heating,  render  them 
well  fitted  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 
It  is  with  satisfaction  the  Inspectors  can  report  on  the 
most  successful  introduction  into  the  construction  of 
these  cells,  of  those  improvements  which  experience  has 
enabled  them  to  adopt. 

The  Inspectors  feel  it  a  duty  to  call  special  attention 
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to  the  Reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary,  herewith 
submitted.  For  all  the  information  required  to  be  given 
to  the  Legislature,  the  Inspectors  refer  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  tabular  statements,  in  which  it  is  fully  set  out. 

From  this  evidence,  and  from  these  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  the  only  data  can  be  had  on  which  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  as  to  this,  or  any  s}rstem  of  prison 
discipline.  The  hope  is  expressed,  that  ere  long  the 
penal  institutions  of  all  the  States  wrill  tabulate  the  facts 
within  their  knowledge,  and  attainable  by  their  investi¬ 
gations,  which  are  essential  to  be  known  on  the  various 
subjects  which  are  so  directly  connected  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  penal,  as  an  element  in  social  science. 

The  Inspectors,  with  deep  regret,  are  called  upon  to 
record  the  death,  February  9,  1870,  of  their  late  Warden, 
John  S.  Halloway,  Esq.  The  long  and  faithful  devotion 
of  time  and  industry;  the  high  integrity;  the  most  un¬ 
exceptionable  fitness ;  the  exemplary  character;  the  ear¬ 
nest  faith  in  the  separate  system  which  marked  Mr.  Hal- 
loway’s  character  and  connection  with  this  Penitentiary 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  make  his  loss  not 
only  of  serious  import  to  the  Inspectors,  but  to  the  public. 
He  enjoyed,  without  an  exception,  the  entire  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  Inspectors  from  his  first  connection 
with  the  Penitentiary. 

The  Inspectors  desire  to  state  that  the  excellent  dis- 
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cipline,  the  practical  and  careful  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Penitentiary  have  been  so  well  established, 
that  all  the  Overseers  are  trained  and  competent  for  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties.  The  tests  of  capa¬ 
city,  honesty  and  fidelity  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  applied  in  selecting  these  officers,  and  continuing 
them  in  their  positions,  and  we  have  found  the  experience 
thus  gained  by  long  continued  service  to  be  most  valuable. 
The  good  government  of  the  Penitentiary  is  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  this  rule. 

The  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  Klapp,  the  Moral  In¬ 
structor,  Mr.  Ruth,  and  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Ourt,  have  been 
most  diligent  and  capable  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  respective  positions.  The  administration  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  the  past  year  has  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Inspectors,  and  they  are  gratified  in  being 
able  to  so  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


RICHARD  VAUX, 

President. 


Attest — THOMAS  H.  POWERS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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Dec.  4,  ’69,  Ord.ofCt. 

Dec.20,  ’69,  Pardoned 

No.  of 
Convic’s 

■g  £  g  a"  -e’  3  g  ^  g  ?  c" » 

Sa  =  S  =  S  S  S  8  B5S  5  =  |s|s!r  888888888888883j£*« 

At  what  Court  Tried. 

1  J*  g  J*  g  C3  S  .  «  -3'  „• 

rt!t”f””r1tr!EJl7”! 
1  i!  1!  II  1 1  lit  ill  l . . 

$s  8  .Sor  «8<58  8  8  8  a#8  8  8  8  8  8  8  8  8  fi-  $8  <s£5  s«J  06 

si  II  IS  I  1  i 

g  5h::::  2  • :  2  53  3  s  3  3  §3  M  ^  £ .=  ^  S::  s 

O  O  0  00  00  O’  0  O  OOO  O’ 

Offence. 

Larceny. 

tc 

Obstructing  Railroad. 
Robbery. 

Larceny. 

Arson. 

Larceny. 

Burglary. 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Ass.  and  Batt.  to  Kill. 
Manslaughter. 
Larceny. 
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PENITENTIARY  POPULATION  EXHIBIT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 

[continued.] 


STATISTICS 


OF 

PRISONERS  RECEIVED  DURING  1869. 

CONVICTION  AND  RECONVICTION,  ETC., 

WITH  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  LONG  AND  SHORT  SENTENCES,  AS  EXHIBITED  BY  THE  RECONVICTIONS. 

OVERWORK  OF  PRISONERS  FROM  1852  TO  1870. 

PRISONERS  PARDONED. 


EDUCATION  OF  PRISONERS  COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  CONVICTED  CRIMES,  ETC- 


NECROLOGICAL  STATEMENT. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  RECEIVED,  COLOR,  SEX,  AGE,  SOCIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL,  MORAL  AND  LOCAL  RELATIONS,  AND  THEIR  CONVICTED  CRIMES 
AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  PERSONS. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1869. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


SHOWING  THE 


WHITE. 

Males,  . 
Females, 


MINORS. 

White  Males, 
White  Females. 
Mulatto  Males, 
Black  Males, 


Under  18, 
18  to  21, 
21  to  25, 
25  to  30, 
30  to  35, 


VARIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  309  ADMITTED 
PRISONERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 


NATURAL  RELATIONS 


Of  Convicts  received  in  1869, 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

COLORED. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

260 

84.15 

Males,  . 

42 

13.59 

6 

1.94 

Females, 

1 

.32 

266 

86.09 

43 

13.91 

SEX. 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

ADULTS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

77 

24.92 

White  Males, 

.  1S3 

59.22 

2 

.65 

White  Females,  . 

4 

1.30 

6 

1.94 

Mulatto  Males,  . 

12 

3.88 

8 

2.59 

Mulatto  Females, 

1 

.32 

Black  Males, 

16 

5.18 

93 

30.10 

216 

69.90 

AGE. 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

FROM 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

25 

8.09 

35  to  40, 

17 

5.50 

68 

22.01 

40  to  45, 

5 

1.62 

73 

23.62 

45  to  50, 

5 

1.62 

69 

22.33 

50  to  60, 

12 

3.88 

31 

10.03 

60  to  70, 

4 

1.30 

266 

S6.08 

43 

13.92 

9 


62 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


PARENTAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

CONJUGAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Parents  Dead, 

.  100 

32  36 

Unmarried,  . 

177 

57.28 

Parents  Living,  . 

88 

28.48 

Married, 

119 

38.51 

Mother  Living,  . 

43 

13.92 

Separated,  . 

6 

1.94 

Father  Living, 

78 

25.24 

Widowers,  . 

7 

2.27 

309 

100.00 

309 

100.00 

EDUCATIONAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

HABITS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

51 

16.50 

Abstainers,  . 

80 

25.89 

Read  only,  . 

39 

12.62 

Moderate  Drinkers, 

140 

45.31 

Read  and  Write,  . 

.  219 

70.88 

Sometimes  Intoxicated, 

69 

22.33 

Often  Intoxicated, 

20 

6.47 

309 

100.00 

309 

100.00 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

No.  pr.  ct. 

Unapprenticed,  ......  268  86.73 

Apprenticed  and  Left,  ....  33  10.68 

Apprenticed  and  served  until  21  years  of  age,  8  2.59 

309  100.00 


PURSUITS  BEFORE  CONVICTION. 


Auger  Maker, 

1 

Baker,  . 

1 

Barber, 

1 

Bartender,  . 

2 

Blacksmith, 

5 

Boatman, 

10 

Bolt  Maker, 

2 

Book  Keeper, 

3 

Bricklayer, 

1 

Brush  Maker, 

2 

Butcher, 

5 

Cabinet  Maker,  . 

1 

Caner,  . 

4 

Carpenter,  . 

8 

Carver, 

1 

Caulker, 

1 

Cigar  Maker, 

4 

Clerk,  . 

19 

Coachman,  . 

3 

Cook,  . 

1 

Cooper, 

2 

Dentist, 

1 

Dyer,  .  .  1 

Engineer,  .  .  1 

Fireman,  .  .  1 

Gilder,  .  .  1 

Glass  Cutter,  .  1 

Harness  Maker,  .  2 

Ilat  Finisher,  .  1 
Hostler,  .  .  2 

Housewife,  .  .  1 

Huckster,  .  .  1 

Laborer,  .  .151 

Livery  Stable  Keeper,  1 
Machinist,  .  .  6 

Mason,  .  .  1 

Miller,  .  .  1 

Moulder,  .  .  1 

Musician,  .  .  1 

No  partic.  occupation,  7 
Painter,  ,  .  7 

Pedlar,  .  .  2 

Physician,  .  .  1 

Plasterer,  .  .  1 


Potter,  .  .  1 

Printer,  .  .  2 

Puddler,  .  .  1 

Sailor,  .  .  3 

Salesman,  .  .  3 

Seamstress,  .  .  2 

Servant,  .  .  3 

Shoemaker,  .  .  8 

Shoe  Fitter, .  .  1 

Soapmaker,  .  .  1 

Stonecutter,  .  .  1 

Tailor,  .  .  2 

Teacher,  .  .  1 

Tinsmith,  .  .  2 

Trader,  .  .  3 

Turner,  .  .  1 

Waiter,  .  .  1 

Watchmaker,  .  1 

Weaver,  .  .  2 


309 
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LOCAL  RELATIONS. 


AMERICANS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

FOREIGNERS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Connecticut, 

2 

.65 

British  America, 

1 

.32 

Delaware, 

1 

.32 

Canada, 

2 

.65 

District  of  Columbia,  . 

1 

.32 

Denmark,  . 

6 

1.94 

Florida, 

1 

.32 

England. 

.  12 

3  89 

Indiana, 

1 

.32 

Germany,  .  . 

.  32 

10.36 

Maine, 

1 

.32 

Ireland, 

8 

2.59 

Maryland,  . 

8 

2.59 

Scotland, 

1 

.32 

Massachusetts, 

7 

2.27 

Prussia, 

1 

.32 

New  Hampshire,  . 

1 

.32 

Unknown,  . 

1 

.32 

New  Jersey, 

7 

2.27 

New  York,  . 

21 

6.81 

North  Carolina,  , 

1 

.32 

Ohio,  .  .  ,  . 

4 

1.30 

Pennsylvania,  , 

176 

56.96 

South  Carolina,  .  r 

1 

.32 

Tennessee,  . 

1 

.32 

Virginia, 

11 

3.56 

245 

79.29 

64 

20.71 

SENTENCES. 


YEARS. 

MONTHS. 

DAYS. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

MONTHS. 

DAYS. 

TOTAL. 

6 

3 

6 

30 

6 

6 

I 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

8 

6 

I 

6 

33 

6 

3 

I 

I 

6 

I 

1 

6 

10 

2 

8 

6 

6 

I 

9 

5 

6 

11 

23 

2 

zo 

40 

8 

6 

3 

13 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

8 

1 

11 

11 

10 

I 

12 

15 

2 

11 

1 

16 

11 

10 

I 

35 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

911 

9 

14 

309 

Average  Sentence,  2  years,  11  months  and  12  days. 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE — Exhibiting  the  Courts  sending,  and  the  Crimes  of  Convicts  received  during  1869. 
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Adams . 

Bradford . 

Berks . 

Carbon . 

Centre . 

Chester . 

Clinton  . 

Columbia . 

Cumberland . 

Dauphin . 

Delaware . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Juniata . 

Lebanon . 

Luzerne . 

Lycoming . 

Mifflin.... . 

Monroe . 

Montour . 

Montgomery . 

Northampton . 

N  0  r  th  u  m  b  e  r  lan  d . 

Perry . 

Philadelphia . 

Pike . 

Susquehanna . 

Tioga . 

Union . 

Wayne . 

Wyoming . 

York . 

United  States  Distric 

Total . 

65 


EMPLOYMENTS  IN 

THE  INSTITUTION. 

Blacksmithing, 

1 

Shoe  Fitting,  . 

25 

Cane  Work, 

74 

Twisting  Shawls, 

15 

Cooking, 

1 

Washing, 

1 

Cordwaining,  . 

43 

Winding  and  Spooling,  . 

26 

Idle, 

7  \ 

80 

Weaving, 

25 

Jobbing,  . 

5 

Woodwork,  . 

7 

Seamstress, 

6 

309 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

First, 

242 

78.32 

Fourth, 

3 

.97 

Second, 

53 

17.15 

Fifth, 

1 

.32 

Third, 

9 

2.92 

Sixth, 

1 

.32 

304 

98.39 

5 

1.61 

SPECIAL  SUMMARY 

Of  Convictions  and 

Re-com 

ictions  to  this  Institution  during  the  past  y 

ear. 

No. 

pr.  ct* 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

1st  Conviction, 

242 

78.32 

3d  Conviction,  2d  here,  . 

2 

.65 

2d 

it 

1st  here,  . 

32 

10.36 

5  th 

It 

2  “ 

i 

.32 

3d 

It 

1st  “  . 

5 

1.62 

3d 

(( 

3  “ 

2 

.65 

4th 

a 

1st  “  . 

i 

.32 

4th 

tt 

3  “ 

2 

.65 

2d 

u 

2d  “  . 

21 

6.79 

6tli 

it 

5  “ 

i 

.32 

301 

97.41 

8 

2.59 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 


The  Convicts  discharged  during  the  past  year  were  as  follows  : 


White  males, 

No.  pr.  ct. 

.  25S  85.43 

Colored  males, 

White  females 

,  .  .  5  1.66 

Colored  females, 

Say  : 

263  87.09 

Sentence  expired, 
Pardoned,  .  , 

127 

27 

Removal  to  County  Prison, 

14 

Died,  .... 

7 

Suicide, 

i 

Commutation  of  Sentence, 

123 

By  Order  of  Court, 

3 

No. 


or 


o/ 

o 


39 


pr.  ct. 

12.25 

.66 


12.91 


302 


66 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RECEPTIONS  AND  DISCHARGES. 


The  whole  number  received  since  the  admission  of  the  first  Convict, 

October  25,  1829,  is .  6537 


Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 

WHITE. 

3485 

COLORED. 

995 

TOTAL. 

4480 

a 

“  pardon, . 

803 

58 

861 

« 

“  removal  to  Almshouse, 

2 

2 

u 

“  House  of  Refuge, 

O 

2 

u 

“  County  Prison, 

38 

4 

42 

a 

“  State  Lunatic  Asylum,* 

9 

9 

a 

“  revocation  of  sentence, 

5 

5 

a 

“  change  of  sentence, 

2 

2 

u 

“  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 

8 

9 

10 

u 

“  Writ  of  Error,  .... 

4 

12 

16 

a 

“  Order  of  Court,  .... 

3 

1 

4 

a 

“  Commutation  Law, 

110 

14 

124 

a 

“  Death, . 

148 

177 

325 

a 

“  Suicide,  ..... 

11 

2 

13 

Hanged  ( 

crime,  murder  at  sea),  U.  S.  Convict,  . 

1 

1 

Escaped, 

. 

4 

4633 

1267 

4 

Leaving  in  Confinement,  December  31,  1869, 
Escaped  Convict  of  February  8,  1867,  returned. 


To  wit : 
White  males, 
White  females, 


542 

9 


Colored  males, 
Colored  females, 


5900 

637 
1 

638 

85 

2 


551 
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THE  CONVICTIONS  AND  RECONVICTIONS 


Of  the  6537  Convicts  were  as  follows  : 


1st  Conviction  to  any 

Prison, 

No. 

5098 

pr.  ct. 

77.98 

2d 

U 

“  1  st  here, 

615 

9.41 

3d 

u 

a  ^  u 

120 

1.83 

4th 

u 

a  ^  (t 

. 

27 

.41 

5th 

u 

u  ^  a 

4 

.06 

*  Of  the  NINE  convicts  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  ONE  was  here  on  his  fourth 
sentence,  having  served  out  his  three  prior  sentences ;  mental  health  on  first  conviction  recorded 
“good.”  TWO  were  on  their  second  sentences,  and  one  of  these  was  twice  afterwards  sentenced  to 
this  Penitentiary,  and  served  out  his  sentences;  his  mental  health  on  first  conviction  recorded 
“  good  the  mental  health  of  the  other  one  was  recorded  “doubtful,”  he  having  had  a  severe  injury 
o.  the  head.  SIX  only  were  here  on  their^?*$£  sentence;  one  of  these  was  sentenced  as  an  insane 
convict,  to  be  kept  in  “  strict  custody  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  of  unsound  mind.”  One  was 
weak  minded  on  admission,  his  mother  was  insane  ;  two  were  of  “doubtful  ”  mental  health  on  re¬ 
ception,  thus  leaving  but  two  of  the  six  whose  mental  health  was  recorded  “good”  on  admission, 
and  one  of  these  had  suffered  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  by  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 
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6th  Conviction  to  any 

■  Prison, 

,  1st  here, 

8th  “ 

<( 

(C 

1 

a 

9th  <• 

(( 

(C 

1 

a 

Old  Convicts, 

,  , 

1 

u 

2d  Conviction  tc 

>  any 

Prison, 

2 

u 

3d  “ 

(( 

U 

2 

a 

4th  “ 

u 

u 

2 

u 

5th  “ 

« 

<( 

2 

a 

6th  “ 

a 

u 

2 

u 

7th 

a 

a 

2 

u 

9th  « 

(( 

u 

2 

u 

Old  Convicts, 

2 

u 

3d  Conviction  to 

•  any 

Prison, 

3 

u 

4th  “ 

u 

« 

3 

u 

5th  “ 

i( 

a 

3 

(( 

6th  “ 

u 

u 

3 

a 

7th  “ 

a 

u 

3 

u 

8th  “ 

u 

u 

3 

(C 

9th  “ 

(( 

(C 

3 

(( 

Old  Convicts,  . 

. 

3 

u 

4th  Conviction  to  any 

Prison, 

4 

u 

5th  “ 

a 

a 

4 

u 

6th  “ 

(( 

u 

4 

(C 

8th 

(( 

(( 

4 

(( 

Old  Convicts,  . 

. 

4 

u 

6th  Conviction  to  any 

Prison, 

5 

u 

7th  “ 

(C 

U 

5 

a 

7th  “ 

u 

a 

6 

(( 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

7 

.11 

1 

.02 

1 

.02 

49 

.75 

307 

4.69 

98 

1.50 

36 

.55 

13 

.20 

2 

.03 

4 

.06 

1 

.02 

45 

.68 

31 

.47 

26 

.39 

7 

.11 

2 

.03 

2 

.03 

1 

.02 

2 

.03 

13 

.20 

4 

.06 

7 

.11 

3 

.05 

2 

.03 

4 

.06 

3 

.05 

1 

.02 

1 

.02 

537 

100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMMITMENTS. 


From  October  25, 1829,  to  December  31,  1869. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

© 

5 

a 

© 

0 

t 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

cn 

Females 

Total. 

Whole  number  of  commitments . 

4982 

zoo 

51S2 

ms 

137 

1355 

6537 

Deduct  recommitments . 

462 

II 

473 

138 

4 

142 

615 

Number  of  different  prisoners . 

4SJO 

189 

4709 

1080 

133 

1213 

5922 

Here  for  the  first  time  only . 

4H7 

180 

4327 

960 

129 

1089 

5416 

Number  of  different  reconvicted  convicts . 

373 

9 

3S2 

120 

4 

124 

*  506 

(*Of  the  above  506  different  prisoners  reconvicted,  40!'  them  received  blit  a  legal  discharge,  they 
being  immediately  returned  to  this  Penitentiary,  for  crimes  committed  prior  to  their  first  convic¬ 
tion,  and  are  not  therefore  properly  reconvicted  Convicts,  although  included  and  counted  as  such 
in  the  above  table.  It  is  right  to  add,  also,  that  of  this  number  (482),  29  were  received  from  the  old 
Walnut  Street  Prison,  viz:  11  white  males,  1  white  female,  and  17  colored  males.) 
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RECONVICTIONS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DISCHARGES. 


The  value  of  any  system  of  penal  discipline  to  reform  convicts  can 
only  he  accurately  estimated  by  the  number  of  reconvictions,  based  on 
the  different  individual  prisoners  discharged  and  liable  to  reconviction  ; 
in  this  case  all  deaths  occurring  on  first  conviction  are  excluded.  We 
find,  then,  by  the  “Analysis  of  Commitments,”  that  there  have  been 
5922  different  prisoners  sentenced  to  this  Institution,  and  of  this 
number  there  has  been  discharged  as  follows : 


Expiration  of  Sentence, . .  .  .  4018 

Pardon,  .......  ....  847 

Removed  to  Almshouse,  .........  2 

“  House  of  Refuge,  (  .  2 

“  County  Prison, .  37 

State  Lunatic  Asylum, .  6 

Revocation  of  Sentence,  .........  4 

Change  of  Sentence,  .........  2 

Commutation  of  Sentence, . 105 

Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, . 9 

“  Error,  ...........  15 

Order  of  Court,  ...........  3 

Escaped, .  2 


Number  discharged  and  liable  to  Reconviction,  ....  5052 

Died  (on  their  first  Conviction  here)  ......  278 

Suicide, .  13 

Hanged,  ............  1 

-  292 

Whole  number  of  different  prisoners  discharged,  ....  5344 

In  confinement,  December  31,  1869,  on  their  first  conviction  here,  578 


Total  number  of  different  prisoners  received,  ....  5922 


Of  the  above  5052  different  prisoners  discharged  and  liable  to  re¬ 
conviction,  only  506,  or  10.02  per  cent.,  have  again  been  sentenced  to 
this  Penitentiary,  viz  : 


White  males,  .  .  .  373 

White  females,  ...  9 

382 


Colored  males,  .  .  .  120 

Colored  females,  ...  4 

124 


But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  these  506  reconvicted  con¬ 
victs  had  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  Congregate  System  of 
confinement  prior  to  their  first  imprisonment  here,  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  Analysis  of  their  Convictions,  recorded  on  their  first 
reception  in  this  Penitentiary. 
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First  Conviction  to  this  or  any  prison,  so  far  as  known,  . 

No. 

322 

pr.  ct. 

63.64 

Second  Conviction,  but  first  here,  the  previous  one  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison,  .......... 

98 

19.37 

Third  Conviction,  but  first  here,  the  previous  two  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison,  .......... 

27 

5.34 

Fourth  Conviction,  but  first  here,  the  previous  three  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison,  .......... 

8 

1.58 

Fifth  Conviction,  but  first  here,  the  previous  four  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison, . 

2 

.39 

Sixth  Conviction,  but  first  here,  the  previous  five  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison,  .......... 

4 

.79 

Old  Convicts,  first  here,  the  previous  convictions  being  to  a  congre¬ 
gate  prison,  .......... 

45 

8.89 

506 

100.00 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  506  reconvicted  convicts 
but  322,  or  63.64  per  cent.,  were  on  their  first  conviction  sentenced  to 
this  Penitentiary. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  the  friends  of  the  Separate  System,  to 
know  that  of  the  5052  different  individual  prisoners  discharged  (and 
liable  to  reconviction)  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  only 
322,  or  6.37  per  cent.,  returned  of  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
no  other  system  of  confinement  than  that  known  as  the  Separate  or 
Pennsylvania  System. 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  what  periods 
of  confinement  these  506  reconvicted  convicts  served  on  their  first  im¬ 
prisonment,  which,  compared  with  the  time  served  by  the  5052  different 
individual  prisoners  discharged,  will  yield  legitimate  conclusions  as  to 
whether  long  or  short  terms  of  imprisonment  are  the  most  deterrent  or 
reformatory. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  time  served  by  the  5052  different 
individual  convicts  who  have  been  discharged  from  this  Penitentiary, 
with  the  number  reconvicted  of  the  different  classes. 


TIME  SERVED. 

DISCHARGED. 

RECONVICTED. 

PER  CENT. 

Under  1 

year, 

. 

633 

45 

7.12 

1  to 

2 

years, 

.  2018 

157 

7.78 

2  “ 

3 

u 

.  1193 

137 

11.48 

3  “ 

4 

u 

.  725 

100 

13.79 

4  “ 

5 

a 

.  203 

24 

11.82 

5  “ 

6 

u 

124 

22 

17.84 

6  “ 

7 

a 

65 

ii 

10.92 

7  “ 

8 

(( 

27 

5 

18.51 

8  “■ 

9 

u 

20 

O 

O 

15.00 

9  “ 

10 

u 

8 

1 

12.50 

10  years  and  upwards,  . 

36 

1 

2.78 

5052 

506 

10.01 

10 


NOTE. 


The  reformatory  results  of  forty  years  operation  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  system  in  this  Penitentiary  has  been  presented  in  our  statis¬ 
tical  contributions,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  their  utility  might 
be  recognized  by  all  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  adminis¬ 
tering  systems  of  prison  discipline,  and  induce  them  to  give  cor¬ 
responding  data  from  their  records  as  to  the  effects  of  the  agencies 
employed  by  them,  for  the  reformation  of  convicts  in  their  several 
institutions,  and  by  so  doing  establish  a  sound  basis  on  which  to 
predicate  by  scientific  principles,  the  best  system  of  convict  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Mass.  State  Prison — an  excellently 
managed  institution — of  October  1st,  1869,  we  observe  that  the 
Warden  has  inserted  the  following  table,  which  he  alleges  to  have 
taken  from  the  Fortieth  Report  of  this  institution. 


Mass.  State 
Prison. 

Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary. 

From  Dec.  12, 1805, 
to  Oct.  1,  1868. 

From  Oct.  25, 1829, 
to  Dec.  30,  1868. 

7,400 

5.4U 

1,019 

281 

6 

314 

5  years. 

PER  CT. 

6,128 

4,353 

834 
318 
12 
None. 
2%  yrs. 

PER  CT. 

Discharged  by  Expiration  of  Sentence . 

73-14 

13-77 

3.80 

.04 

69.89 

13-39 

5.1 1 
.19 

And  says  that  “  the  above  table  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.” 
It  is  true  that  the  table  as  given  by  him  does  not,  for  he  has 
omitted  the  data  damaging  to  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
pre-eminently  successful  treatment  of  her  convicts.  We  there¬ 
fore  in  this  Report  reinsert  the  table  so  omitted. 
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Whole  Number  Committed.... 

Mass.  State 
Prison,  Dec. 
12,  1805,  to 
Oct.  1,  1868. 

Eastern  State 
Penitentiary, 
Oct.  25, 1829,  to 
Dec.  31,  1868. 

7,4°° 

6,228 

PR.  CT. 

PR.  CT. 

Disch’d  by  Exp’n  of  Sentence 
“  Order  of  Court,  <&c. 

5,412 

43 

1,019 

281 

6 

3 

2 

4> 

35 

7314 

.58 
13-77 
3.80 
.08 
.04 
•03 
•  55 
•47 

4,353 

67 

834 

318 

12 

69.89 

1.08 

13-39 

5.11 

.19 

“  Death . 

Murdered  by  other  Convicts.. 
Shot  in  attempting  to  Escape 

4 

9 

1 

630 

.06 

.14 

.02 

10.12 

Sent  to  Lunatic  Asylum . 

In  Confin’mt  at  last  Rep’t,’68 

00 

7-54 

Committed  the  Second  Time.. 

835 

11.28 

482 

7-74 

/White,  2.91  pr.  ct. 
\  Black,  13.34  “ 


f  6  on  1st  conviction  here. 

2  “  ztl  “  1  twice  cor.vic’d  after. 

(1  “  4O1  “  serv’d  3  sent’cs  prior 


“  If  dollars  and  cents  should  not  weigh  against  discipline 
and  reformation,  and  if  punishments  are  inflicted  that  crime  may 
be  prevented  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,”  (Report  of 
Warden  of  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  Oct.  1,  ’68.)  It  is  evident 
from  the  above  table  (it  being  a  comparison  with  data  of  their 
own  furnishing),  that  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  as  a  reform¬ 
atory  institution  has  in  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years  proved  its 
superiority  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  by  3.54  per  cent., 
the  latter  having  been  in  operation  sixty-three  years. 

But,  says  the  Warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 

“  It  will  be  observed  that  they  have  had  none  sentenced  for  life ;  we  have  had 
324.  Their  sentences  average  two  and  a  half,  and  ours,  not  counting  those  for 
life,  about  five  years.  These  are  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
in  discussing  this  subject.” 


To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  objection  we  quote  his  remarks 
when  treating  specially  on  the  subject  of  life  sentences,  in  his  Re¬ 
port  of  Ofct.  1,  1863.  He  says  : 


“  It  is  seldom  that  a  life  sentence  is  passed  with  the  remotest  idea,  either  of  the 
judge  or  the  criminal,  that  it  will  be  inflicted  ;  I  have  never  received  a  man  into 
this  institution  on  a  life  sentence  who  did  not  prefer  it  to  one  of  ten  years  ;  and 
our  records  prove  that  they  are  correct.” 


A  table  is  then  given  of  the  number  of  convicts  received  for 
thirty  years  on  a  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  in  which  it 
is  shown 


“  That  fifteen  only  of  those  sentenced  for  ten  years  and  upwards  have  served 
their  whole  term,  that  twenty-eight  per  cent,  (about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  num- 
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ber)  have  been  pardoned,  and  the  average  time  served  was  six  years  and  nine 
months.  While  of  those  sentenced  for  life  forty-six  per  cent,  (nearly  one-half) 
have  been  pardoned,  and  the  average  time  served  was  but  six  years  and  three 
months.  Are  they  not  right  in  preferring  a  life  sentence  to  a  ten  years  sentence?” 

And  we  may  add,  are  they  not  wrong  who  rest  their  claim 
for  superiority  of  prison  discipline  on  life  sentenced  convicts,  a 
sentence  “  pronounced  as  flippantly  and  with  no  more  solemnity 
attending  it  than  one  for  thirty  days/’  A  comparison  with  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  for  ten  years 
and  upwards  was  made  in  the  Thirty-sixth  P^eport  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  showed  that  four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  less  number 
were  pardoned  than  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  ;  also  that 
the  convicts  who  served  their  time  out  were  fourteen  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  greater  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  than  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  average  sentence  of  convicts  received 
into  the  two  institutions,  we  would  remark  that  if  the  sentences 
of  convicts  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  were  reduced  to 
those  of  the  convicts  received  into  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
and  their  recommitments  in  the  same  ratio  increased,  the  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  class  would  be  22.56,  or  a  difference  of  14.82 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  if  length  of  sen¬ 
tence  is  to  be  regarded,  and  herein  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  that  system  that  under  its  benign  influences  less  time  is 
required  to  secure  the  reformation  of  the  convict  than  under 
the  most  improved  discipline  of  the  best  congregate  prison. 
But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  comparison  is  made  on 
unequal  periods.  Having  given  the  results  of  each  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  over  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  we  now  reproduce 
a  table  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (not  alluded  to  by  the  Warden  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  who  carefully  excluded  from  his 
Pv-eport  the  data  of  recommitments  in  our  first  table),  which  will 
show  that  the  reformatory  results  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  to  wit,  4.68  per  cent.  This  table  ex¬ 
hibits  the  fact  that  of  the  2264  convicts  received  into  the  Mass. 
State  Prison,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  300  or  13.25  per  cent, 
were  reconvictions ;  in  the  same  period  there  were  received  into 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  3139  convicts,  and  of  this  number 
only  269  or  8.57  per  cent,  were  reconvictions. 
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YEAR. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

PRISON. 

EASTERN 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

No. 

Received. 

Recommit¬ 

ments. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Received. 

Recommit¬ 

ments. 

Per  cent. 

1854 

149 

34 

22.81 

124 

8 

6.45 

1S55 

i4i 

17 

12.05 

146 

is 

12.33 

I856 

139 

24 

17.27 

146 

10 

6.85 

1857 

1 60 

21 

13.12 

437 

47 

n.39 

I858 

198 

15.66 

207 

17 

8.21 

1859 

165 

44 

14.72 

205 

19 

9.47 

i860 

144 

14 

9.72 

259 

31 

n.97 

l86l 

197 

21 

10.66 

182 

22 

12.09 

1S62 

102 

20 

19.61 

135 

8 

5-93 

1865 

ic8 

16 

14.81 

183 

13 

7.IO 

1S64 

79 

10 

12.66 

150 

9 

6.00 

1865 

129 

6 

4.65 

457 

13 

5.06 

IS66 

247 

22 

8.91 

364 

49 

7-97 

I867 

128 

12 

9-37 

291 

26 

8.93 

186S 

180 

28 

15.55 

453 

r9 

7-51 

2264 

300 

13.25 

3U9 

269 

8.57 

These  comparisons  are  not  made  from  any  envious  feeling, 
for  we  earnestly  desire  the  reformation  of  convicts  under  any 
system,  but  we  cannot  consent  to  acknowledge  any  prison  as  the 
“  banner  prison  of  the  country,”  or  its  system  as  a  means  of 
reformation  “superior  to  any  other,”  until  the  same  shall  be  made 
good,  especially  in  a  prison  where  “  in  the  last  twelve  years 
twenty- two  convicts  have  been  removed  to  an  insane  hospital, 
and  of  that  number  but  twelve  are  known  to  have  been  insane  at 
the  time  of  their  commitment.  (Page  29  Mass.  Rep.  of  Oct.  1, 
1869.)  From  the  same  Report  we  learn  that  “  a  revolt  of  the 
most  determined  kind  ”  occurred  during  the  past  year,  the  con¬ 
victs  having  “  actually  prepared  weapons  by  grinding  down  and 
sharpening  files,”  and  that  “  the  slightest  indiscretion  would  have 
fired  a  train  which  would  have  caused  not  only  a  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  but  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life.” 

The  subject  of  mortality  is  also  in  the  same  Report  brought 
forward  against  us ;  but  we,  having  previously  given  full  and  im¬ 
partial  statistics,  so  far  as  this  institution  is  concerned,  in  a 
necrological  statement,  nothing  farther  on  our  part  is  needed, 
except  to  again  refer  to  the  table  giving  the  results  of  the  whole 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  two  institutions,  when  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  we  may  consider  (from  the  small  number  of  colored 
prisoners  confined)  the  mortality  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison — -3.80  per  cent. — a  white  mortality,  while  the  mortality  of 
the  same  class — white  convicts — in  the  Eastern  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  is  only  2.91  per  cent.,  a  result  certainly  not  sufficiently  in 
favor  of  the  Congregate  System  to  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  its 
defence. 
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The  system  of  overwork  was  established  in  this  Penitentiary,  under  improved  regulations,  June  5, 1852,  and  this  table  exhibits  its  increasing 
importance  to  the  Convicts  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  difference  in  the  sums  earned  by  the  Convicts  is  due  to  a  greater  or  less 
handicraft  knowledge  they  possess,  on  reception,  of  the  various  trades  carried  on  in  this  Institution.  As  but  a  few  of  the  Convicts  possess  any 
mechanical  knowledge,  it  takes  time  to  instruct  them  before  they  are  able  to  make  overwork,  notwithstanding  the  task  is  made  very  light,  so 
as  to  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of  this  desirable  knowledge. 
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ANALYTICAL  TABLE  OF  PARDONS. 

Exhibiting  the  Whole  Number  of  Pardons  granted  from  the  opening  of  the  Prison , 
October  25,  1829,  to  December  31,  1869. 


J  YEARS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PARDONS. 
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PARDONED  PRISONERS. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  number  of  Convicts  received  from  each  County 
sending  Prisoners  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  the  number  Pardoned, 
and  the  per  cent,  of  Pardoned  Prisoners  from  each  County. 


COUNTIES. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  RECEIVED. 

Will 

WHOLE  NUMBER  PARDONED. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

Total. 

TE. 

COLORED. 

Total. 

Per  cent,  for 

each  County. 

Males. 

CO 
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Ph 
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0 
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CO 

15 

a> 

Ph 
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CO 

<D 
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12.73 

Berks . 

i46 

l68 

l6 

9.?2 

228 

84 

6 

6.46 

64 

5 

IO 

14.08 

5 

8 

8.57 

7 

IO.94 

14 

19.72 

Cumberland . 

149 

1 

67 

10 

227 

26 

1 

27 

11.89 

Dauphin  . 

149 

2 

36 

5 

192 

24 

I 

1 

26 

13-54 

12 

11.76 

Franklin . 

1*3 

81 

3 

207 

•9 

4 

*3 

II. II 

- 

1 

2 

5.88 

Lancaster . 

224 

81 

3 

3O9 

39 

4 

I 

44 

14.24 

82 

2 

87 

14 

15 

17.14 

Lehigh . 

75 

5 

4 

84 

11 

IJ.IO 

j 

34 

I4-?t 

Lycoming . 

”9 

2 

21 

2 

'44 

7 

1 

8 

5.56 

Mifflin . 

62 

6 

6 

9.52 

1 

2 

5.41 

\c 

I 

5-55 

Montgomery.... 

105 

1 

38 

, 

143 

19 

2 

21 

14.69 

Northampton... 

209 

13 

15 

237 

33 

3 

36 

15.19 

Northumberl’d. 

77 

1 

9 

87 

5 

1 

6 

6.90 

1 

5 

10.42 

Philadelphia.... 

1605 

ns 

490 

92 

2305 

287 

16 

16 

6 

325 

14.10 

Pike . 

3 

12.00 

Schuylkill . 

92 

2 

38 

5 

1 37 

11 

1 

12 

8.76 

T 

Susquehanna... 

76 

4 

3 

1 

84 

14 

I 

1 

16 

19.05 

68 

78 

8 

10 

12.82 

5 

85 

3 

11 

12.09 

667 

York . 

150 

1 

40 

2 

193 

17 

2 

19 

9.84 

U.S.Dist.  Court. 

235 

2 

12 

249 

76 

2 

78 

31-33 

Total . 

4982 

200 

1218 

137 

6537 

779 

24 

5° 

8 

861 

13.17 

STATEMENT 


The  following  Table  will  exhibit  the  Discharge  and  Return  of  Pardoned  Prisoners. 

Also  Time  served  in  Prison. 


PRISONER’ 

NO. 

WHEN  PARDONED. 

TIME 

SERVED. 

WHEN  RETURNED. 

May 

months 

19 

8 

days 

243 

September.. 

29, 1834 

5 

November.. 

22, 1858 

39! 

July . 

27, 1837 

2 

years 

2 

8 

February ... 

23, 1839 

928 

May . 

20,  1839 

1 

“ 

O 

“ 

1 

“ 

December .. 

5, 1851 

I  106 

January . 

31,  1840 

8 

6 

“ 

February ... 

13,  1841 

1189 

May . 

30,  “ 

6 

“ 

7 

June . 

8.  1849 

1168 

July . 

2 -5,  “ 

8 

44 

29 

44 

December .. 

9, 1S41 

ijii 

October . 

I 

“ 

19 

“ 

August . 

29,  1842 

746 

February.... 

4,  1841 

3 

“ 

9 

“ 

12 

“ 

January . 

24, 1843 

1400 

July . 

23,  1842 

1 

“ 

1 

“ 

28 

“ 

September.. 

22, 1845 

149+ 

April . 

28,  1843 

1 

3 

“ 

6 

12, 1843 

1569 

May . 

25,  “ 

2 

“ 

3 

I 

44 

November.. 

27,  “ 

1746 

April . 

17,  1S44 

5 

44 

September.. 

6,  1S44 

1775 

May . 

17,  “ 

4 

“ 

29 

“ 

February.... 

I9,  1845 

1516 

. 

17,  “ 

2 

2 

“ 

IO 

“ 

May . 

8,  “ 

i6+! 

January . 

1,  1S45 

1 

<( 

7 

I 

“ 

August . 

23,  “ 

I678 

44 

6,  '• 

1 

“ 

7 

“ 

II 

44 

April . 

3, 1S47 

I684 

u 

7,  “ 

1 

“ 

7 

7 

May . 

1,  1846 

1487 

44 

II,  “ 

2 

“ 

1 1 

“ 

29 

“ 

July . 

7, 1S49 

1578 

March . 

21,  “ 

2 

“ 

6 

“ 

5 

September.. 

10, 1S45 

1941 

“  . 

20,  1846 

1 

“ 

O 

“ 

13 

“ 

March . 

1, 1859 

1990 

April . 

•  17,  “ 

7 

14 

19 

“ 

September.. 

14, 1853 

12.75 

November .. 

27,  “ 

6 

44 

6 

“ 

“ 

August . 

26,  1847 

2-339 

March . 

12, 1849 

IO 

“ 

23 

“ 

September.. 

24, 1849 

1435 

July . 

.  22,  “ 

7 

(4 

9 

“ 

4 

“ 

June . 

22, 1854 

2354 

August . 

•  8,  “ 

I 

“ 

2 

“ 

1 1 

“ 

December .. 

3, 1852 

2414 

April . 

30,  1850 

I 

44 

4 

“ 

7 

“ 

February ... 

4,  1861 

2534 

November .. 

30,  “ 

I 

44 

0 

44 

1 

“ 

August . 

27,  1856 

1530 

April . 

2,  1851 

8 

“ 

11 

“ 

27 

“ 

October . 

15, 1855 

2541 

October . 

22,  “ 

1 

44 

10 

“ 

14 

44. 

June . 

12, 1852 

2634 

November .. 

21,  “ 

1 

“ 

3 

“ 

13 

“ 

April . 

7. 1852 

2773 

January . 

3, 1852 

7 

“ 

9 

“ 

January . 

3, 1S53 

2245 

“  . 

IO,  “ 

4 

44 

4 

“ 

14 

“ 

October . 

8,  1864 

2748 

“  . 

•  17,  “ 

8 

“ 

25 

“ 

April . 

9’  1859 

2-444 

“  . 

•  24,  “ 

2 

“ 

9 

11 

12 

June . 

26,  1852 

2882 

June . 

•  17,  “ 

“ 

16 

“ 

December .. 

10,  1S58 

2.732. 

July . 

•  24,  “ 

1 

“ 

4 

“ 

4 

“ 

“ 

22,  1852 

9*7  “ 

44 

‘4 

18,  1854 

2684 

November .. 

•  9.  “ 

“ 

11 

“ 

16 

“ 

March . 

l6,  1853 

1911 

March . 

•  3>,  iSS3 

8 

“ 

3 

44 

19 

“ 

May . 

7, 1858 

3020 

July. . 

■  5.  “ 

2 

“ 

1 

June . 

2, 1866 

2878 

March . 

•  >,  1854 

1 

44 

10 

“ 

7 

44 

April . 

l8,  I857 

29S5 

December... 

.12,  “ 

1 

44 

10 

“ 

3 

44 

September. 

.  26,  “ 

3865 

November .. 

.  2, 1858 

2 

44 

15 

44 

August . 

•  30, 1859 

3856 

June . 
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10 

44 

5 
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July . 
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March . 
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20 
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8 

44 

5 
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February ... 
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.  19,  1868 

1 

44 

12 
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*  This  prisoner  was  immediately  arrested  on  his  discharge,  and  recommitted. 

Per  cent,  of  prisoners  pardoned  and  recommitted  6.50  in  a  period  of  40  years,  being  an  increase 
of  only  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  since  1848. 

Note.— In  the  above  table  the  “  time  served”  is  calculated  from  the  date  of  reception  of  the 
prisoner  into  the  Penitentiary,  and  not  from  date  of  sentence. 
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NECROLOGICAL  STATEMENT : 


Exhibiting  Annually  the  Number  of  Deaths  among  the  White  a7id  Colored  Population, 
with  the  per  cent,  of  each  respective  class. 
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Note.— In  the  above  table  suicides  are  excluded. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  School  Districts,  Number  of  Schools,  Average  Age  an 

of  Crimes  against  Persons,  as  received  fro 
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EDUCATION  vs.  CRIMES. 


Statement  exhibitin  '  the  School  Districts,  Number  of  Schools,  Average.  Age  and  Education  of  Convicts  convicted  of  Crimes  against  Property,  as  compared  with  those  convicted 

of  Crimes  against  Persons ,  as  received  from  the  several  Counties  sending  Prisoners  to  this  Penitentiary . 
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10.87 

19 

13-77 

138 

1845 

15 

10.49 

29 

20.28 

62 

43  32 

106 

74.12 

9 

6.30 

5 

3  59 

23 

I6.O8 

37 

25.88 

i45 

1846 

14 

11.97 

13 

11. 11 

69 

58.98 

96 

82.05 

6 

5-13 

6 

5-13 

9 

7.69 

21 

17-95 

117 

1847 

23 

18.55 

11 

8.87 

58 

46.77 

91 

74-19 

6 

4- 84 

3 

2.42 

23 

1S.55 

32 

25.81 

124 

1848 

20 

16.53 

11 

9.04 

6S 

56.20 

99 

81.82 

4 

3.30 

9 

7-44 

9 

7-44 

22 

18,18 

1 2 1 

IS49 

19 

1484 

J4 

i°-94 

6l 

47.66 

94 

73-44 

7 

5-47 

9 

7.03 

18 

14.06 

34 

26.56 

128 

iS;o 

11 

7-33 

18 

1 2.00 

7i 

48.00 

101 

67-3  3 

19 

12.67 

11 

7-33 

19 

12.67 

49 

32.67 

150 

1851 

14 

9.52 

20 

13  61 

85 

57-8i 

119 

S0.95 

3 

2.04 

10 

6.80 

‘5 

10.21 

28 

I905 

147 

1S52 

<3 

10.33 

13 

IO.32 

69 

54-76 

95 

75  40 

5 

3  97 

8 

6-35 

18 

14.28 

31 

24.60 

126 

1853 

12 

IO  26 

9 

7.69 

7° 

5943 

9‘ 

77-78 

5 

4-17 

5 

4.27 

l6 

13.68 

26 

22.22 

”7 

1S54 

>4 

u  ,29 

15 

12.10 

71 

58.06 

IOI 

81.43 

3 

2.42 

6 

4.84 

14 

H19 

13 

18.55 

124 

1 S  55 

6 

4-ii 

12 

8.22 

105 

7l-9l 

113 

S4.24 

5 

3-43 

5 

3-43 

13 

8.90 

13 

I5,76j 

I46 

1856 

16 

IO.96 

10 

6.85 

96 

65.75 

122 

S3  56 

4 

2.74 

5 

3  43 

15 

10.26 

14 

16.44 

I46 

1857 

38 

16.03 

37 

15.61 

136 

57-39 

21 1 

89.03 

6 

2-53 

4 

1.69 

l6 

6.75 

26 

!°.97 

237 

1858 

29 

I4.OI 

15 

12.08 

122 

58.93 

176 

85.02 

7 

3-38 

2 

•97 

22 

10.63 

31 

14.98 

207 

1859 

*5 

12.19 

19 

9.27 

123 

60.00 

167 

8 1.46 

8 

3.90 

13 

6-34 

17 

8.30 

38 

18.54 

205 

i860 

33 

H-74 

29 

II  20 

152 

58.68 

214 

82.62 

8 

3.09 

s 

3-  09 

29 

11.20 

45 

17.38 

259 

1861 

28 

15-38 

24 

13.19 

94 

51.65 

146 

80.22 

6 

3.30 

2 

I.IO 

28 

15.38 

36 

19.78 

182 

1862 

IS 

13  33 

22 

I6.3O 

64 

47-41 

104 

77-°4 

8 

5.92 

7 

5.18 

l6 

11.85 

31 

22.96 

135 

1863 

IS 

983 

22 

12.02 

103 

56.30 

143 

78.15 

8 

4-37 

5 

2.73 

17 

•4-75 

40 

21.85 

183 

1864 

21 

14.00 

1 1 

7-33 

81 

54  00 

1 1 3 

75  33 

7 

467 

IO 

6.67 

20 

13.23 

37 

24  67 

150 

1865 

41 

15-95 

26 

10.12 

161 

62.65 

22Sl 

88.71 

8 

3. II 

3 

1.17 

18 

7-00 

29 

11.28 

257 

1866 

41 

11.54 

35 

9.61 

246 

67.59 

323 

S8.74 

10 

2.75 

3 

.82 

28 

7.69 

41 

11.26 

364 

1867 

48 

1649 

19 

6.53 

173 

59-45 

24O 

82.47 

14 

4.81 

5 

1.72 

32 

II. OO 

51 

17-53 

29I 

1868 

33 

13.04 

23 

909 

162 

6403 

218 

86.16 

8 

3.16 

3 

1.19 

14 

9-49 

35 

13  84 

253 

1869 

37 

11.98 

36 

11  65 

184 

59-54 

257 

83.17 

14 

4-53 

3 

•97 

35 

11.33 

51 

16.83 

309 

Total. 

1053 

16.11 

882 

13-49 

3549 

54-17 

5484 

83.S9 

249 

3.81 

202 

3.09 

602 

9.21 

1053 

16.11 

6537 

STATEMENT: 


Exhibiting  Number  Received — Prison  Population — Average  Number — Number. Dis¬ 
charged- — Number  Remaining  on  December  31,  and  the  Register  Number  of 
Prisoners  Received  each  year  into  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
from  October  25 th,  1S29,  to  December  31st,  1S69. 


1 

YEARS. 

NUMBER 

RECEIVED. 

PRISON 

POPULATION. 

AVERAGE 

NUMBER. 

p 

g  § 

«  PS 

S  | 

P 

O 

PS  fc 

PS  7"*  rys 

P  £  _ 

13  <  d 

P  ~  « 

C5 

REGISTER  NUMBER. 

1829 

9 

9 

9 

, 

to  9 

1S30 

49 

58 

4 

54 

IO 

“  58 

1831 

50 

104 

*  44 

17 

87 

59 

“  108 

1831 

44 

121 

89 

24 

97 

I09 

“  142 

1S33 

77 

174 

1 1 22 

20 

’54 

143 

“  219 

1S34 

1 18 

272 

180 

54 

218 

220 

“  337 

1S35 

Z17 

435 

267 

91 

344 

33s 

“  554 

1836 

143 

4S7 

360 

102 

385 

555 

“  697 

1837 

l6l 

546 

3S5 

’59 

387 

698 

“  858 

1S38 

i7s 

565 

401 

148 

4’7 

859 

“  1036 

1839 

179 

596 

418 

l62 

434 

1037 

“  1215 

O 

-+• 

CO 

139 

573 

406 

197 

376 

1216 

“  1354 

■841 

126 

502 

347 

I67 

335 

1355 

“  1480 

1842. 

142. 

477 

342 

I46 

33’ 

1481 

“  1622 

1843 

156 

4S7 

334 

128 

359 

1623 

00 

1S44 

138 

497 

360 

157 

340 

1779 

“  1916 

1845 

143 

4S3 

319 

139 

344 

’9’7 

“  2059 

1846 

1 17 

461 

326 

153 

308 

2060 

“  2176 

1847 

IZ4 

432 

294 

138 

294 

2177 

“  2300 

1848 

1 2 1 

4>5 

283 

123 

291 

2301 

“  2421 

1849 

128 

420 

276 

121 

299 

2422 

“  2549 

1850 

150 

449 

307 

150 

299 

2550 

“  2699 

1851 

147 

446 

304 

136 

310 

2700 

“  2846 

1852 

126 

436 

280 

153 

283 

2847 

“  2972 

1853 

117 

400 

271 

133 

267 

2973 

“  3089 

1854 

124 

391 

275 

121 

270 

3090 

“  3213 

1855 

I46 

416 

278 

I3I 

285 

3214 

“  3359 

1856 

I46 

431 

273 

134 

297 

3360 

“  3505 

1857 

237 

534 

334 

158 

376 

3506 

“  3742 

1858 

207 

5S3 

384 

205 

378 

3743 

“  3949 

1859 

20  5 

583 

380 

’95 

388 

395° 

*■  4154 

i860 

259 

647 

424 

’83 

464 

4’55 

“  4413 

l86l 

182 

646 

449 

’95 

45’ 

44’4 

“  4595 

1862. 

135 

586 

396 

217 

369 

4596 

4730 

1863 

183 

552 

353 

’94 

358 

473’ 

“  4913 

1864 

150 

508 

338 

183 

3^5 

4914 

“  5063 

186; 

257 

582 

33 1 

164 

418 

5064 

“  5320 

1866 

364 

782 

510 

213 

569 

5321 

“  5684 

1867 

291 

860 

594 

234 

626 

5685 

“  5975 

1868 

253 

879 

622 

249 

63O 

5976 

“  6228 

1869 

309 

940 

616 

302 

$638 

6229 

“  6537 

*  From  October  25,  1829,  to  November  30,  1831. 
f  From  November  30,  1S32,  to  December  31,  1833,  (13  months.) 
J  One — Escaped  Convict  returned. 


81 


WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS 


Received  since  the  admission  of  the  first  prisoners,  October  25,  1829,  to  December  3 1 , 


I 

869,  is  6,537,  viz. 

White  Males, 

No. 

.  4982 

pr.  ct. 

76.21 

Colored  Males,  . 

No. 

.  1218 

pr.  ct. 

18.63 

White  Females,  . 

.  200 

3.06 

Colored  Females, 

137 

2.10 

5182 

79.27 

1355 

20.73 

SEX. 

MINORS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

ADULTS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

White  Males, 

.  893 

13.66 

White  Males, 

.  4,087 

62.52 

White  Females,  . 

57 

.87 

White  Females,  . 

143 

2.19 

Mulatto  Males,  . 

.  134 

2.05 

Mulatto  Males,  . 

356 

5.45 

Mulatto  Females, 

34 

.52 

Mulatto  Females, 

38 

58 

Black  Males, 

.  193 

2.95 

Black  Males, 

537 

8.21 

Black  Females,  . 

33 

.51 

Black  Females, 

32 

.49 

1344 

20.56 

5193 

79.44 

AGE. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

FROM 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Under  18,  . 

.  290 

4.44 

40  to  45, 

.  343 

5.25 

18  to  21, 

.  1054 

16.12 

45  to  50, 

.  262 

4.01 

21  to  25, 

.  1613 

24.67 

50  to  60, 

.  248 

3.79 

25  to  30, 

.  1340 

20.50 

60  to  70, 

83 

1.27 

30  to  35, 

.  729 

11.15 

70  to  80, 

13 

.20 

35  to  40, 

.  561 

8.58 

80  to  90, 

1 

.02 

5587 

85.46 

950 

14.54 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

PARENTAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

CONJUGAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Parents  Dead, 

.  2246 

34.36 

Unmarried,  . 

.  3741 

57.23 

Parents  Living,  . 

.  1810 

27.69 

Married, 

.  2382 

36.44 

Mother  Living,  . 

.  1685 

25.77 

Separated,  . 

84 

1.28 

Father  Living, 

.  796 

12.18 

Widowers,  . 

.  289 

4.42 

Widows, 

41 

.63 

6537 

100.00 

6537 

100.00 

82 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  MORAL  RELATIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL., 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

.  1302 

19.92 

Read  only,  . 

.  1084 

16.58 

Read  and  Write,  . 

.  4119 

63.01 

Well  Instructed,  . 

32 

.49 

6537  100.00 


HABITS.  No.  pr.  ct. 

Abstainers,  .  .  .  1551  23.73 

Moderate  Drinkers,  .  2713  41.50 

Sometimes  Intoxicated,  1159  17.73 

Often  Intoxicated,  .  1114  17.04 

0537  100.00 


LOCAL  RELATIONS. 


AMERICANS. 

Alabama, 

9 

Connecticut., 

56 

Delaware, 

184 

District  of  Columbia, 

28 

Florida,  . 

2 

Georgia,  . 

7 

Illinois,  . 

o 

O 

Indiana,  . 

5 

Kentucky, 

13 

Louisiana, 

12 

Maine, 

15 

Maryland, 

301 

Massachusetts, 

58 

Mississippi, 

o 

O 

Missouri, 

O 

o 

Michigan, 

2 

New  York, 

506 

New  Jersey, 

291 

New  Hampshire, 

18 

North  Carolina, 

6 

Ohio, 

51 

Pennsylvania,  . 

3215 

Rhode  Island, 

13 

South  Carolina, 

14 

Tennessee, 

4 

Virginia, 

114 

Vermont, 

14 

4940 

Natives  of  the  United  States 

Foreigners, 


FOREIGNERS. 

Austria,  . 

1 

Africa, 

2 

Belgium, . 

6 

British  America, 

3 

Canada,  . 

40 

Denmark, 

10 

England, 

191 

France,  . 

34 

Germany, 

487 

Holland, 

6 

Hungary, 

1 

Ireland,  . 

660 

Italy, 

11 

Mexico,  . 

2 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

2 

Netherlands,  . 

2 

New  Brunswick, 

3 

Poland,  . 

13 

Portugal, 

1 

Prussia,  . 

23 

Scotland, 

43 

Sweden,  . 

3 

Switzerland, 

13 

Spain, 

1 

South  America, 

3 

Turkey,  . 

1 

Unknown, 

2 

West  Indies,  . 

21 

Wales, 

12 

No. 

.  4940 

.  1597 

6537 

pr.  ct. 

75.57 

24.43 

100.00 

1597 

83 


CRIMES. 


Against 

Arson, . 165 

Attempt  at  Arson,  ...  3 

Accessory  to  Burning  Bridges,  .  2 

Arson  and  Burglary,  .  .  2 

Arson  and  Forgery,  ...  1 

Arson  and  Larceny,  ...  8 

Arson  and  Attempt  at  Felony,  .  1 

Arson  and  Horse  Stealing,  .  2 

Burglary, . 590 

Burglary,  Lar.  &  Counterfeiting,  3 
Burg.  Lar.  &  Bee.  Stolen  Goods,  7 
Burg,  and  Bee.  Stolen  Goods,  .  7 

Burglary  and  Larceny,  .  .  134 

Burglary  and  Att.  at  Larceny,  2 
Burglary  and  Breach  of  Prison,  2 
Burg.  &  Intent  to  Commit  Bape,  1 
Burg.  &  Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Kill,  .  1 

Burglary  &  Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Bob,  3 
Attempt  at  Burglary,  .  .  18 

Counterfeiting,  ....  32 

Counterfeiting  and  Bobbery,  .  1 

Counterfeiting  and  Forgery,  .  5 

Forgery, . 200 

Forg.  &  Pass.  Count’ft  Money,  .  17 

Forg.  Pay  Acc.  to  Def.  U.  S.,  .  1 

Forg.  Enlist.  Pay.  to  Def.  U.  S.,  2 

Forg.  Half  &  Quarter  Dollars,  .  9 

Forgery  &  Bee.  Stolen  Goods,  .  1 

Forgery  and  Larceny,  .  .  7 

Forgery  and  False  Pretence,  .  2 

Forgery  and  Horse  Stealing,  .  2 

Utter’g  Forg.  Pap.  to  Def.  IT.  S.  4 

Utter’g  &  Pub.  Bo’ty  L’d  W arr.  1 

Felony, . 5 

Felony  and  Larceny,  .  .  3 

Attempt  to  Commit  Felony,  .  20 

Embezzlement,  ....  8 

Entering  Store  Intent  to  Steal,  .  2 

Embezzling  &  Steal,  from  P.  O.  2 

Embezzling  &  Secreting  Letters,  3 

Open’g  &  Embezzling  the  Mail,  2 

Stealing  from  the  Mail,  .  .  16 

False  Pretence,  ...  14 

Obtain’gG’ds  on  False  Pretence,  9 

Obtain’g  Mo.  on  False  Pretence,  3 

Cheating  by  False  Pretence,  .  2 


Property. 


Bobbery,  ..... 

150 

Bobbery  and  Larceny, 

10 

Highway  Bobbery,  . 

30 

Highway  Bob.  &  BPh  of  Prison, 

1 

Assault  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Bob,  . 

7 

Horse  Stealing,  .... 

306 

Horse  Stealing  &  Breaking  Jail, 

2 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny,  . 

45 

Horse  Steal.  &  Bee.  Stolen  G’ds, 

1 

Larceny, . 

3038 

Attempt  at  Larceny, . 

16 

Larceny  &  Bec’g  Stolen  Goods, 

44 

Larceny  and  Conspiracy,  . 

2 

Larceny  and  False  Fretence,  . 

i 

Larceny  &  Malicious  Mischief, . 

4 

Larceny  &  Breaking  Prison, 

7 

Lar.  &  Pass.  Count’ft  Money,  . 

2 

Larceny  and  Assault  &  Battery, 

o 

O 

Larceny  &  Attempt  to  Escape,  . 

2 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

214 

Pass’g  &  Att.  to  Pass.  C’ft  Mo.  . 

3 

Pass’g  &  Hav’g  Poss.  C’ft  Mo.  . 

44 

Ftter’g  &  Publ’g  Counterfeit  Mo. 

1 

Att.  to  Pass  Counterfeit  Money, 

7 

Selling  Counterfeit  Money, 

10 

Hav’g  in  Poss.  Count’ft  Money, 

11 

Conspiracy  to  Pass  C’ft  Money, 

2 

Passing  &  Selling  C’ft  Money,  . 

2 

Conspiracy,  .... 

49 

Conspiracy  to  Defraud, 

6 

Conspiracy  &  Pass’g  C’t  Money, 

3 

Assault’g  Officer  &  Break’ g  Jail, 

1 

Beceiving  Stolen  Goods,  . 

46 

Purchas’g  Soldiers’  Equipments, 

o 

O 

Engraving  Bank  Note  Plate,  . 

5 

Intent  to  Steal,  .... 

i 

Assault  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Steal,  . 

4 

Misdemeanor,  .... 

46 

Malicious  Mischief,  . 

10 

Conspiracy  to  Break  Prison, 

2 

Breach  of  Prison, 

9 

Obstructing  Bailroad, 

5 

Fraudulent  Insolvency,  . 

i 

Smuggling,  .  .  .  . 

i 

Mayhem, . 

2 

Total,  . 

5484 

84 


CRIMES. 

Against  Persons. 


Murder,  Second  Degree,  . 
Murder  on  High  Seas, 
Manslaughter,  . 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Kill, 
Stabbing  on  High  Seas, 
Shooting,  Intent  to  Kill,  . 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Int.  to  Kill  &  Biot, 

Rape, . 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Int.  to  Com.  Bape,  . 
Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Kill  &  Com.  Bape, 
Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Kill  &  Larceny, 
Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Kill  &  Bobbery, 
Bape,  Burglary,  Ass.  &  Bat, 
Bape,  Burglary  &  Larceny, 
Conspiracy  to  Commit  Bape, 
Adultery,  .... 


187 

1 

194 

144 

1 

o 

9 

93 

106 


Biot,  Assault  and  Battery, 
Mayhem,  .... 
Ass.  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Maim 
Shooting,  Intent  to  Maim, 
Perjury, 

Subornation  to  Perjury, 
Poisoning, 

Attempt  to  Poison,  . 
Buggery,  . 

Kidnapping, 

Gambling, 

Sending  a  Challenge, 
Assault  and  Bescue,  . 
Bescuing  a  Prisoner, 
Resisting  an  Officer,  . 
Aiding  Prisoners  to  Escape, 


20 

6 

2 

1 

24 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 
1 
1 
1 
6 

4 
2 


Incestuous  Adultery, 

3 

Escape, 

2 

Ass.  &  Bat-  to  Prod.  Abortion,  . 

i 

Keeping  Bawdy  House, 

17 

Attempt  to  Produce  Abortion,  . 

i 

Conceal’g  Death  of  Bast’d  Child, 

6 

Producing  Abortion, 

i 

Proc’g  &  Ent’g  Sol’rs  to 

Desert, 

5 

Causing  Death  by  Abortion, 

i 

Desertion,  etc.,  . 

3 

Fornication,  Bastardy,  etc., 

3 

Harb’g,  Rec’g  &  Conc’lg  a 

Felon, 

1 

Seduction,  .... 

5 

Making  a  Bevolt, 

5 

Bigamy,  ..... 

47 

Attempt  at  Bescue,  . 

6 

Assault  and  Battery, 

31 

Felonious  Shooting,  . 

2 

Threatening,  etc., 

1 

Biot, . 

69 

Total, 

.  1053 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Whole  Number  Convicted  of  Crimes  against  Property,  5484 

83.89 

U  U  Li 

a 

“  Persons,  1053 

16.11 

Total, 

.  6537 

100.00 

Note. — In  determining  to  which  of  the  foregoing  classes  mixed  crimes,  i.  e.  against  persons 
and  property  belong,  consideration  lias  been  given  to  the  probable  motive  in  the  commission  of 
the  offence;  for  example,  Assault  and  Battery  with  intent  to  Rob  is  classed  as  a  crime  against 
property,  the  motive  being  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property  and  not  the  commission  of  an 
Assault  and  Battery;  the  same  with  Burglary  and  Assault  and  Battery  to  Rob,  here  the  primary 
motive  was  to  obtain  property  by  committing  Burglary,  but  being  detected  in  the  act,  led 
secondarily  to  an  Assault  and  Battery  ;  the  same  with  Highway  Robbery,  etc.,  etc. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPENDITURES 


For  Support ,  &*c.,  of  Convicts,  the  Kind  and  Amount  of  Labor  done  at  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  the  Year  1869. 


SUBSISTENCE. 

To  Provision . $37,672  75 

“  Clothing .  4,130  91 

“  Fuel  Account . 7,033  15 

“  Light  Account .  3,269  97 

“  Shoes  for  Convicts .  1,068  09 

“  Medicines,  etc .  1,735  58 

“  Water  Rent,  Soap,  Brushes,  etc .  4,657  74 

LABOR  OF  CONVICTS. 

By  Baking,  Cooking,  etc . $  55320 

“  Making  and  Mending  Clothes,  etc .  560  80 

“  Washing,  Whitewashing,  Scrubbing,  Cleaning, 

Making  Fires,  etc.,  etc .  1,397  9° 

“  Stable  work .  93  30 

“  Tinsmithing .  40  50 

“  Garden  Account .  354  00 

“  Jobbing  and  Repairs .  346  35 

“  Fancy  Work .  246  90 

“  Smith  Work .  146  75 

“  Tailoring .  443  15 

“  Wood  Work .  2,123  81 

“  Weaving .  9,575  28 

“  Cane  Work .  10,073  *8 

“  Cordwaining .  8,003  70 

“  Convict  Labor  on  First  Block  Improvement .  1,221  40 


$35,180  22 

Less  Overwork  due  Convicts . . . . .  4,57°  16 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


$30,610  06 


Gain  by  Cordwaining . 

“  “  Wood  Work . 

“  “  Cane  Work . 

“  48  Weaving . 

“  “  Smith  Work . 

“  “  Tin  Smithing . 

“  “  Gardeu  Account, 


Loss  by  Fancy  Work . 

“  “  Tailoring . 

“  “  Interest  balance, 


Amount  received  from  other  sources, 


Deficiency  of  Support  by  Labor  of  Convicts, 


..$782  89 
..  275  16 
..  233  68 
..  127  96 
..  34  42 
..  52  36 
..  2  17 

-  51,508  64 

..$100  78 
9  02 
..  255  44 

-  365  24 


1,143 

40 

3,109 

71 

$59,568  19 

$34,863 

17 

24,705 

02 

$59,568  19 

$59,568 

19 

Balance  down .  — $24,705  02 

Jobbing  Repairs,  amount  paid  for  sundry  Repairs,  etc .  2,489  78 

Wages,  amount  paid .  2,96400 

Wear  and  Tear  of  House  and  Cell  Furniture .  546  18 

Wear  to  Manufacturing  Implements .  53  34 

Expenses  of  Horses  and  Harness .  935  30 

Profit  and  Loss,  for  Stock  and  Manufacturing  purposes .  11,246  65 


$42,940  27 


Attest: — A.  J.  OURT,  Clerk. 
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STATISTICS 


OF 


PRISONERS  25  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  UNDER 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1869. 

WITH 


TIIE  AGE,  COLOR,  SEX,  SOCIAL,  CONJUGAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  MORAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS,  AND  CONVICTED  CRIMES  OF  PROPERTY  AND  PERSONS 
WITH  AVERAGE  AGE  OF  EACH  CLASS. 


ALSO, 


A  TABLE  OF  MINOR  CONVICTS. 

EXHIBITING  THE  SEX,  COLOR  AND  NUMBER  OF  MINOR  CONVICTS  (THOSE  UNDER  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE)  RECEIVED  EACH  YEAR,  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  CRIMES  COMMITTED  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  PERSONS. 


I 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Of  Prisoners  25  Years  of  Age  and  under,  received  into  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  during  the  Year  1869. 


Of  the  6537  prisoners  received  into  this  Penitentiary  since 
its  opening,  October  25,  1829,  3288,  or  50.30  per  cent.,  were  25 
years  of  age  and  under ;  1344,  or  20.56  per  cent.,  were  minors ; 
1944,  or  29.74  per  cent.,  were  between  21  and  25  years  of  age. 
Of  the  309  prisoners  received  during  the  year  1869,  182  were  25 
years  of  age  and  under,  a  per  cent,  of  58.90  of  the  prisoners 
received;  with  an  average  age  of  20.52  years,  and  an  average 
sentence  of  2  years,  11  months  and  12  days.  Of  this  number 
(182),  93  were  minors  and  75  bad  served  in  the  army. 


AGE. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

CRI3IES  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

1  . 

14 

20  . 

20 

1  . 

15 

1  . 

21 

4  . 

15 

18  . 

21 

1  . 

16 

2 

22 

4  . 

16 

20  . 

22 

1  . 

17 

2 

23 

13  . 

17 

16  . 

23 

4  . 

18 

2 

24 

17  . 

18 

12  . 

24 

5 

19 

1  . 

25 

18  . 

19 

15  . 

25 

4  . 

20 

57 

101 

16 

8 

57+101=158.  Ave.  Age,  20.59  years.  16+8=24.  Aye.  Age,  19.96  years. 


COLOR  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

WHITE. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

White  Males, 

.  129 

81.02 

White  Males, 

.  17 

70.83 

White  Females,  . 

2 

1.27 

White  Females, 

1 

4.17 

COLORED. 

COLORED. 

Mulatto  Males, 

.  11 

6.96 

Mulatto  Males, 

4 

16.67 

Black  Males, . 

.  16 

10.75 

Black  Males, 

2 

8.33 

158 

100.00 

24 

100.00 

90 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


PARENTAL. 

No.  pr.  ct. 

PARENTAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Parents  Living, 

.  52  32.91 

Parents  Living, 

.  10 

41.67 

Parents  Dead, 

.  3G  22.78 

Parents  Dead, 

4 

16.67 

Father  Living, 

.  27  17.09 

Father  Living, 

5 

20.83 

Mother  Living, 

43  27.22 

Mother  Living, 

5 

20.83 

158  100.00 

24 

100.00 

CONJUGAL 

RELATIONS. 

No.  pr.  ct. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Unmarried,  . 

.  126  79.74 

Unmarried,  . 

.  16 

66.67 

Married, 

32  20.26 

Married, 

7 

29.16 

Widower, 

1 

4.17 

158  100.00 

24 

100.00 

EDUCATIONAL. 

AS  INTRODUCED. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

AS  INTRODUCED.  No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate  from  City, 

8 

5.06 

Illiterate  from  City,  .  1 

4.17 

Illiterate  from  Country, 

20 

12.66 

Illiterate  from  Country,  8 

33.33 

Read  only  from  City,  . 

7 

4.43 

Read  only  from  City,  .  1 

4.17 

Read  only  from  Country, 

13 

8.23 

Read  and  Write  from  City,  5 

20.83 

Read  and  Write  from  City, 

26 

16.45 

Read  &  Write  fr.  Country,  9 

37.50 

Read  &  Write  fr.  Country, 

84 

53.17 

158 

100.00 

24 

100.00 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 


HABITS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Abstainers, 

61 

38.60 

Moderate  Drinkers, 

68 

43.04 

Occasionally  Intemperate, 

27 

17.09 

Intemperate,  . 

2 

1  27 

HABITS. 

Abstainers,  . 

Moderate  Drinkers, 
Occasionally  Intemperate, 


No.  pr.  ct. 

5  20.83 
13  54.17 

6  25.00 


158  100.00 


24  100.00 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  Crimes  and  Sentences  of  Convicts,  25  years  of  age  and  under ,  received  during  the  year  1869, 


Average  Sentence,  2  years,  11  months,  12  days. 


Total. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


No.  pr.  ct. 

Unapprenticed  from  City,  37  23.41 

Unappren.  fr.  Country,  104  65 .82 

Appren.  &  Left  fr.  City,  4  2.54 

App.  &  Left  fr.  Country,  13  8.23 

158  100.00 


No.  pr.  ct. 

Unapprenticed  from  City,  7  29.16 
Unappren.  from  Country,  15  62.50 

App.  &  Left  fr.  Country,  1  4.17 

App.  &  Served  fr.  Country,  1  4.17 

24  100.00 


CRIMES. 


AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

AGAINST  PERSONS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Arson,  .... 

6 

3  80 

Murder  Second  Degree, 

3 

12.50 

Burglary, 

19 

12  03 

Manslaughter, 

6 

25.00 

Burg.  &  Rec.  Stolen  G’ds, 

1 

.63 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Int.  to  Kill, 

4 

16.67 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

11 

6.96 

Rape,  .... 

5 

20.83 

Forgery, 

2 

1.27 

Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Com.  Rape, 

4 

16  67 

False  Pretence, 

1 

.63 

Bigamy, 

2 

8.33 

Obt’g  G’ds  on  False  Preten. 

1 

.63 

Robbery, 

11 

6.96 

Robbery  and  Larceny,  . 

1 

.63 

Horse  Stealing, 

3 

1.90 

Horse  Stealing  &  Larceny, 

1 

.63 

Larceny, 

65 

41.14 

Attempt  at  Larceny, 

5 

3.16 

Lar.  &  Rec.  Stolen  G’ds, 

17 

10.76 

Passing  Count’ft  Money, 

1 

.63 

Pass.  &  Hav.  Pos.  C’ft  Mo. 

1 

.63 

Conspiracy,  . 

4 

2.54 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

2 

1.27 

Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Steal, 

2 

1  27 

Misdemeanor, 

3 

1.90 

Obstructing  Railroad,  . 

1 

.63 

158 

100.00 

24 

100.00 

SENTENCE. 

CONVICTS  OF  CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY.  CONVICTS  OF  CRIMES  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

Ave.  Sentence,  2yrs.  5  mos.,  10  days.  ||  Ave.  Sentence,  6  yrs.,  4  mos.,  5  days. 
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MINOR  CONVICTS. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Convicts  received  each  year,  also  the  Sex  and  Color 
of  Minor  Convicts,  (those  under  21  years  of  age ,)  with  the  Number 
Committed  for  Crimes  against  Property  and  Persons. 


WHOLE  NUMBER  RECEIVED. 

NUMBER  OF  MINOR  CONVICTS  RECEIVED. 

CONVICTED  OF 

CRIMES. 

White  Males. 

White  Females. 

Colored  Males,  j 

to 

O 

'o 

0 

Total. 

to 

0 

n 

White  Females. 

Colored  Males. 

Col’d  Females. 

Total. 

Annual 

Per  cent. 

Against  Prop’y. 

Against  Persons. 

Total. 

1829 

s 

1 

9 

3 

1 

4 

44-44 

4 

4 

I83O 

34 

15 

49 

7 

1 

8 

16.33 

8 

8 

l8}I 

37 

9 

4 

5° 

4 

2 

1 

7 

14.00 

6 

1 

7 

1832 

28 

6 

34 

2 

2 

4 

1 1.76 

3 

1 

4 

1833 

54 

23 

77 

7 

8 

15 

19.48 

15 

15 

I834 

77 

4' 

118 

8 

14 

22 

18.64 

20 

2 

22 

1835 

IIS 

8 

84 

10 

217 

16 

3 

21 

6 

46 

21.19 

42 

4 

46 

1836 

81 

3 

51 

8 

143 

4 

9 

4 

17 

II.89 

16 

1 

17 

1S37 

IOO 

1 

58 

z 

161 

10 

12 

1 

23 

14.28 

19 

4 

23 

1838 

109 

6 

55 

8 

178 

■4 

2 

6 

3 

25 

'4-°4 

22 

3 

25 

1839 

96 

3 

65 

15 

179 

8 

20 

4 

32 

17.87 

30 

2 

32 

I84O 

S6 

2 

46 

5 

'39 

1 1 

18 

1 

3° 

21. 58 

28 

2 

3° 

1841 

82 

1 

37 

6 

126 

8 

6 

3 

17 

13-49 

16 

1 

'r 

1  S4z 

99 

3 

40 

142 

8 

1 

II 

20 

14  08 

20 

20 

1S43 

III 

2, 

38 

5 

156 

1 1 

8 

1 

20 

12.82 

18 

2 

20 

i844 

99 

7 

27 

5 

138 

'5 

2 

7 

2 

26 

I8.84 

25 

1 

26 

i8+5 

IO9 

6 

22 

6 

'43 

IO 

1 

9 

5 

25 

17.48 

18 

7 

25 

1846 

87 

3 

23 

4 

"7 

9 

2 

7 

3 

21 

17-95 

19 

2 

21 

1847 

85 

I 

33 

5 

'24 

15 

7 

4 

26 

20  97 

21 

5 

26 

1848 

86 

2 

30 

3 

121 

'4 

8 

2 

24 

19.83 

23 

1 

24 

1849 

IOI 

2 

23 

2 

128 

'9 

2 

3 

1 

25 

19-53 

18 

7 

25 

I85O 

III 

5 

29 

5 

150 

30 

1 

8 

3 

42 

28.00 

*3 

19 

42 

1851 

1 10 

12 

19 

6 

147 

17 

4 

4 

3 

28 

i9.°5 

26 

2 

28 

I8si 

109 

4 

12 

1 

126 

21 

3 

3 

1 

28 

22.22 

'7 

11 

28 

1853 

IOI 

5 

IO 

1 

"7 

l6 

1 

3 

20 

17.09 

17 

3 

20 

1854 

99 

2 

20 

3 

124 

21 

1 

3 

2 

27 

21.97 

20 

7 

27 

1855 

US 

II 

'9 

1 

146 

29 

2 

6 

1 

38 

26.03 

33 

5 

38 

I856 

Il8 

9 

>7 

2 

146 

33 

1 

5 

2 

41 

28.08 

33 

8 

41 

1857 

191 

8 

31 

7 

237 

45 

2 

4 

2 

53 

22.36 

5° 

3 

53 

1858 

172 

3 

29 

3 

207 

35 

11 

2 

48 

23.I9 

44 

4 

48 

1859 

172 

16 

l6 

1 

205 

38 

3 

41 

20.00 

39 

2 

41 

i860 

214 

5 

39 

1 

259 

47 

1 

9 

57 

22.01 

51 

6 

57 

l86l 

145 

9 

27 

1 

182 

19 

4 

1 1 

34 

18.68 

2.9 

34 

1862 

106 

8 

20 

1 

'35 

10 

3 

9 

22 

16.29 

14 

8 

22 

I863 

142 

12 

26 

3 

183 

31 

2 

9 

• 

43 

23.49 

35 

8 

43 

1864 

129 

10 

8 

3 

150 

20 

5 

2 

3 

3° 

20.00 

26 

4 

30 

1865 

230 

9 

15 

3 

257 

42 

2 

7 

3 

54 

21.01 

5° 

4 

54 

1866 

312 

10 

37 

5 

364 

78 

5 

16 

2 

IOI 

27-74 

93 

8 

IOI 

1867 

247 

3 

40 

1 

291 

46 

1 

14 

1 

62 

2I.31 

56 

6 

62 

1868 

215 

3 

35 

*53 

3S 

1 

9 

45 

17.78 

40 

5 

45 

I869 

260 

6 

r- 

1 

309 

77 

2 

14 

93 

30.10 

77 

l6 

93 

Totals... 

49S2 

200 

1218 

'37 

6537 

893 

57 

329 

67 

1344 

20.56 

1164 

180 

1344 

CONVICTION  OF  MINORS. 


This  Table  exhibits  the  Number  of  Minors  (those  only  under  21  years  of  age),  received  each  year  into  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary , from  its  opening,  October  25, 

also  their  Convicted  Crimes ,  divided  into  Crimes  against  Property  and  Crimes  against  Persons. 


1829,  to  December  31, 1S69  ; 


YEARS. 


1829 
1850 
18;  1 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1542 

1543 

1844 
184; 

1846 

1847 

1845 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1832 
1S53 
1854 
185; 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 
1S66 

1867 

1 868 

1S69 


Totals.. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

|  Arson. 

|  Arson  and  Larceny. 

|  Arson  and  Horse  Stealing.  ' 

Burglary. 

|  Burg.  Larc.  &  Rec’g  St’n  G’ds. 

|  Burg,  and  Rec’g  St’n  Goods. 

|  Burglary  and  Larceny.  i 

© 

p 

5 

a 

cS 

>» 

T*> 

|  Burg,  and  Int.  to  Com.  Rape. 

|  Attempted  Burglary. 

|  Counterfeiting. 

|  Forgery. 

|  Forgery  and  Rec’g  St’n  G’ds. 

|  Forgery  and  Larceny. 

|  Forgery  and  Horse  Stealing. 

|  Forg.  Pay  Acct.  to  Def.  U  S. 

|  Attempt  to  Commit  Felony. 

|  Fel.  taking  Letters  from  P.  0. 

|  Det’g  and  Opening  Letters. 

|  Stealing  from  Mail. 

Obt’g  Goods  on  False  Pretence. 

© 

3 

o 

« 

|  Robbery  and  Larceny. 

|  Highway  Robbery. 

|  Horse  Stealing. 

|  Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny. 

Larceny. 

|  Attempt  at  Larceny. 

|  Larceny  and  Rec’g  St’n  Goods. 

cS 

X 

0 

_ 

p 

cS 

|  Larceny  and  Malicious  Misch’f. 

|  Larceny  and  Mayhem. 

|  Larceny  and  Breaking  Prison. 

|  Passing  Counterfeit  Money. 

|  Passing  &  Ilav.  Poss.  C’ft  Mo. 

|  Conspiracy. 

|  Receiving  Stolen  Goods. 

|  Assault  and  Battery  to  Rob. 

© 

in 

2 

"© 

3 

in 

2 

CO 

’© 

© 

CO 

1  ~ 

0 

© 

fcp 

5 

Total. 

I 

3 

I 

I 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 
7 
6 
3 
3 
7 
9 
2 

7 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

8 

6 

3 

15 
20 

42 

16 

19 
21 

30 

28 

16 

2° 

; 

18 

I?: 

2} 

18 

2} 

26  . 

*7  • 
>7  • 

20  . 

i 

2 

2 

3 

4 
2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

;;; 

6 

13 

24 
8 
13 
17 
17 

16 
8 

10 

13 

17 
10 
16 

16 

17 
10 

10 

17 

11 

11 

11 

25 

25 

40 

27 

19 

25 
23 

9 

23 

17 

29 

52 

26 
19 
32 

1 

I 

1 

2 

I 

... 

I 

I 

I 

2 

1 

1 

• 

1 

I 

I 

1 

::: 

2 

1 

I 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

2 

1 

I 

Hiy\  N 

1 

I 

1 

2 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

" 

I 

1 

2 

1 

I 

i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 
3 
2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 
8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

J 

I 

... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

• 

1 

35  • 
50  . 
44  • 
39  • 
51!  . 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

3 

... 

2 

I 

1 

1 

... 

...1... 

1 

1 

I 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

141 . 

35  • 

l6i  • 

5°t  • 
93  • 

56  • 
40  • 

77  F 

I 

1 

i 

... 

2 

I 

1 

-| 

1 

1 

6 

15 

13 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

I 

I 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

... 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

"|  * 

61 

2 

ij  160 

1 

1 

24 

2 

1 

1 

1 

23 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

*1 

1 

3 

2 

38 

3 

9 

59j  8 

684 

7I12 

3 

ij 
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ARMY  PRISONERS 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Showing  the  various  Characteristics  of  the  144  Prisoners  who  had  Served 
in  the  Army,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  during  the  year  1869. 


NATURAL  RELATIONS. 


■WHITE. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

COLORED. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

White  Males, 

.  119 

82.64 

Colored  Males, 

.  11 

7.63 

Black  Males,  . 

.  14 

9.73 

119 

82.64 

25 

17.36 

MINORS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

ADULTS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

White  Males,  . 

.  12 

8.35 

White  Males, 

.  107 

74.30 

Mulatto  Males, 

1 

.69 

Mulatto  Males, 

10 

6.94 

Black  Males, 

1 

.69 

Black  Males, 

13 

9.03 

14 

9.73 

130 

90.27 

FROM 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

FROM 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

18  to  21,  . 

.  14 

9.73 

35  to  40,  . 

.  6 

4.17 

21  to  25,  . 

.  52 

36.10 

40  to  50,  . 

.  4 

2.78 

25  to  30,  . 

.  .  45 

31.25 

50  to  60,  . 

.  3 

2.09 

30  to  35,  . 

I—* 

00 

12.50 

60  to  70,  . 

.  2 

1.38 

129 

89.50 

15 

10.42 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Unapprenticed, 

.  127 

88.19 

Apprenticed  and  Left,  . 

12 

8.34 

Apprenticed  and  served, 

5 

3.47 

144 

100.00 

V 
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SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


PARENTAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

CONJUGAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Parents  Dead, 

.  46 

31  94 

Unmarried,  . 

66 

45.83 

Parents  Living, 

.  35 

24.31 

Married, 

69 

47.92 

Mother  Living, 

.  45 

31.25 

Separated,  . 

4 

2.78 

Father  Living, 

.  18 

12.50 

Widowers,  . 

5 

3.47 

144 

100.00 

144 

100.00 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  MORAL  RELATIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

HABITS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

.  24 

16.67 

Abstainers, 

17 

18.75 

Read  only, 

.  21 

14.58 

Moderate  Drinkers, 

62 

43.06 

Read  and  Write, 

.  99 

68.75 

Occasionally  Intoxicated, 

44 

33.44 

Often  Intoxicated,  . 

7 

4.86 

144 

100.00 

144 

100.00 

LOCAL  RELATIONS. 


AMERICANS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

FOREIGNERS. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Indiana,  . 

.  i 

.69 

Canada, 

.  1 

.69 

Maine, 

.  i 

.69 

Denmark,  . 

.  1 

.69 

Maryland, 

o 

.  O 

2.09 

England,  . 

.  2 

1.39 

Massachusetts, 

.  4 

2.78 

Germany,  . 

.  6 

4.17 

New  York, 

.  10 

6.94 

Ireland, 

.  11 

7.64 

New  Jersey, 

.  3 

2.09 

North  Carolina, 

.  1 

.69 

Ohio, 

.  3 

2.09 

Pennsylvania,  . 

.  91 

63.20 

Tennessee, 

.  1 

.69 

Virginia, 

5 

3.47 

* 

123 

85.42 

21 

14.58 
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PURSUITS  BEFORE  CONVICTION. 


Barber,  .  .  1 

Bartender,  .  .  2 

Blacksmith,  .  2 

Boatman,  .  .  5 

Bolt  Maker,  .  1 

Book  Keeper,  .  1 

Bricklayer,  .  1 

Brush  Maker,  .  1 

Butcher,  .  .  4 

Cabinet  Maker,  .  1 

Caner,  ...  2 

Carpenter,  .  .  3 

Cigar  Maker,  .  4 

Clerk,  ...  8 

Cook,  1 

Cooper,  .  .  2 


Dentist, 

1 

Dyer, 

1 

Fireman, 

1 

Gilder, 

1 

Harness  Maker,  . 

2 

Hat  Finisher, 

1 

Hostler, 

1 

Huckster, 

1 

Laborer, 

34 

Livery  Stable  Keeper 

1 

Machinist,  . 

o 

O 

Miller, 

1 

Moulder, 

1 

Musician, 

1 

No  partic.  occupation 

9 

Painter, 

3 

Pedlar, 

1 

Plasterer, 

1 

Printer, 

2 

Puddler, 

1 

Sailor, 

3 

Salesman,  . 

1 

Shoemaker,  . 

3 

Shoe  Fitter, . 

1 

Tailor, 

1 

Teacher, 

1 

Tinsmith, 

1 

Trader, 

1 

Waiter, 

1 

W  eaver, 

2 

144 

AGAINST  PROPERTY.  No. 

Arson,  ....  3 

Burglary,  .  .  .16 

Burg.  Lar.  &Kec.  St’n  G’ds,  1 
Burg,  and  Bee.  Stolen  G-’s,  1 

Burglary  and  Larceny,  .  8 


Attempt  at  Burglary,  .  1 

Forgery,  ....  2 

Felony,  1 

False  Pretence,  .  .  2 
Obtain’g  G’ds  on  False  Piet.,  1 
Bobbery, :  ...  7 

Bobbery  and  Larceny,  .  1 

Horse  Stealing,  .  .  6 
Horse  Steal,  and  Larceny,  2 
Larceny,  .  .  .  .47 

Attempt  at  Larceny,  .  3 


Lar.  &  Eec’g  Stolen  Goods,  6 
Passing  Counterfeit  Money,  1 
Pass.  &  Hav.  Poss.  C’ft  Mo.  1 
Conspiracy,  ...  3 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Steal,  1 
Misdemeanor,  ...  4 

Obstructing  Bailroad,  .  1 

119 


CRIMES. 


pi-  ct. 

2.09 

11.12 

.69 

.69 

5.56 

.69 

1.39 

.69 

1.39 

.69 

4.86 

.69 

4.17 

1.39 

32.64 

2.09 

4.17 

.69 

.69 

2.09 

.69 

2.7S 

.69 


82.64 


AGAINST  PERSONS.  No. 

Murder,  Second  Degree,  .  3 

Manslaughter,  .  .  .4 

Ass.  &  Bat.  Intent  to  Kill,  5 
Bape,  ....  3 
Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Com.  Bape,  2 
Ass.  &  Bat.  to  Kill  &  Bob,  1 
Bigamy,  ....  3 

Assault  and  Battery,  .  1 

Mayhem,  .  .  .  .2 

Perjury,  ....  1 


pr.  ct. 

2.09 

2.79 

3.47 

2.09 

1.39 

.69 

2.09 

.69 

1.39 

.69 


25  17.36 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE — Exhibiting  the  Courts  sending,  and  the  Crimes  of  144  Convicts  received  during  1869,  mho  had  served  in  the  Army. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 


Of  Convictions. 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

First, 

.  117 

81.26 

Fourth, 

.  i 

.69 

Second,  . 

.  18 

12.50 

Fifth,  . 

.  i 

.69 

Third,  . 

7 

4.86 

142 

98.62 

2 

1.38 

SPECIAL  SUMMARY 


Of  Conviction  and  Re-convictions  to  this  Penitentiary. 


No.  pr.  ct. 

1st  Conviction,  .  .  117  81.26 

2d  “  1  here,  .  10  6.95 

3d  “  1  “  .  3  2.09 

2d  “  2  “  .  8  5.56 


138  95.84 


3d  Conviction,  2d  here, 
5th  “  2  “ 

3d  “  3  “ 

4th  “  3  “ 


No.  pr.  ct. 

3  2.09 
.  1  .69 

.  1  .69 

.  1  .69 

6  4.16 


SENTENCES. 


General  Average.— Average  Age — 26.79  years.  Average  Sentence,  2 
years,  9  months,  20  days. 

Special  Average. — Crimes  against  Property.  Average  Age — 26.23  years. 
Average  Sentence — 2  years,  6  months,  29  days.  Crimes  against  Persons.  Average 
Age — 29.48  Average  Sentence — 3  years,  10  months,  17  days. 


PHYSICIAN’S  PEPOPT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  : — 

Gentlemen  : — With  a  population  as  “  Confined,”  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  year  1868,  and  little  or  no  change  for  the  better, 
in  the  average  condition  of  the  prisoners  “Admitted,”  during 
1869,  the  sick  lists  for  the  latter  year  have  been  light,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  complaints,  of  a  chronic  nature.  The 
usual  amount  of  enteric  affections  prevailed,  during  the  summer 
months,  but  nothing  was  noted  of  an  epidemic  or  a  contagious 
character.  This  fact,  gratifying  at  all  times,  has  now  become  a 
subject  of  annual  congratulation,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  of 
prisoners.  The  mortality  was  below  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  included  one  suicide.  This  occurred,  on  the  2d  of  April,  in 
the  person  of  Xo.  5832,  white  male,  who  was  serving  out  a  long 
sentence,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  An  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  prisoner,  he  was,  nevertheless,  of  a  quick  and  highly 
irascible  temper,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he,  at  last, 
turned  against  himself,  influenced  by  remorse,  and  stung  to  des¬ 
peration,  by  some  sudden  remembrance  of  his  guilt.  I  had  seen 
him,  while  making  my  monthly  round  of  the  house,  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  but  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  his  deport¬ 
ment,  except  a  not  unnatural  dejection  of  spirits.  At  my  request, 
however,  he  was  visited,  on  the  same  day,  by  the  Moral  In¬ 
structor.  He  conversed  more  freely  with  this  gentleman,  on  the 
events  of  his  past  life,  but  gave  no  intimation,  whatever,  of  the 
deed,  which  he,  doubtless,  then  premeditated.  In  effecting  his 
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purpose,  lie  shewed  all  of  the  reticence  and  resolution,  of  this 
description  of  suicides. 

The  next  death  took  place,  on  the  3d  of  May,  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  was  No.  5066,  white  male,  aged  23,  sentenced 
to  five  years  imprisonment,  in  January,  1865.  Received  in 
apparently  good  health,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
discharged  in  the  same  satisfactory  state,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
depraved  practices. 

No.  4556,  black  male,  aged  23,  died  of  the  same  disease, 
superinduced  by  the  same  cause,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  His 
offence  was  rape,  for  which  he  was  serving  out  a  twelve  years' 
sentence. 

No.  6136,  mulatto  male,  aged  37,  died  of  a  relapse  of 
diarrhoea,  on  the  3d  of  August.  Otherwise  of  a  tractable  dis¬ 
position,  this  man  was  possessed  by  a  superstitious  dread  of 
medicines,  sometimes  observed  in  his  class,  and  to  this  objective 
point  in  his  character,  his  death  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
attributed. 

No.  6270,  white  male,  aged  19,  died  of  gastritis,  on  the  4th 
of  the  same  month.  He  was  a  delicate  youth,  of  a  soft,  impres¬ 
sible  mind,  and  little  stamina  of  body  ;  an  unfavorable  subject  for 
an  acute  disease. 

No.  6314,  white  male,  aged  25,  died  of  hepatitis,  on  the 
19th  of  August. 

No.  5492,  white  male,  aged  24,  died  of  phthisis  pulmonaris, 
on  the  24th  of  October. 

No.  5523,  white  male,  aged  31,  died  of  the  same  disease,  on 
the  10th  of  November. 

The  whole  number,  as  “confined,”  was  940;  814  whites  and 
126  colored. 

The  deaths  were  six  among  the  whites,  including  the  suicide, 
or  85-100  of  one  per  cent. ;  or,  exclusive  of  the  suicide,  74-100  of 


one  per  cent.  The  deaths  among  the  colored  were  two,  or  74-100 
of  one  per  cent.,  the  heaviest  mortality  falling  upon  the  latter 
race,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  all  prison  experience. 
The  whites,  as  a  rule,  bear  confinement  better  than  the  blacks, 
while  mulattoes  have  less  stamina  than  blacks,  under  the  same 
circumstances.  There  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to 
both  of  these  rules,  as  blacks  have  been  known  to  bear  up  well 
in  this  Penitentiary,  under  lengthy  sentences ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  affords  an  instance 
of  a  mulatto,  who  has  spent  twenty  years  in  the  cells,  without 
yard-exercise,  and  has  as  yet,  I  believe,  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  either  scrofula  or  consumption.  Both  blacks  and  mulattoes 
require  more  stimulating  food,  for  mind  and  body,  than  the 
whites,  the  latest  generations  of  the  former  seeming,  as  it  were, 
in  confinement,  at  least,  never  entirely  to  ignore  their  tropical 
origin. 

The  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  310  prisoners 
received  during  the  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  tabular  statement. 
I  regret  to  say  that  four  males  in  the  list  were  found,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  to  be  either  insane,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  render  them 
entirely  unsuitable  subjects  for  Penitentiary  discipline.  These 
all  remain  to  clog  the  lists  unfairly.  They  all  came  from  the 
counties,  and  were  all  proper  subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  material  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of 
those  remaining  under  treatment,  for  diseases  of  the  mind,  at  the 
end  of  1868.  No.  5951,  white  male,  mentioned  and  misprinted 
as  No.  5199,  in  the  last  Report,  is  now  steadily  engaged  at  hard 
labor,  in  as  good  mental  and  bodily  health,  as  he  was  when  he 
entered  the  prison.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  were  founded  largely  upon  an  analogous  case,  restored 
to  reason  in  1867,  by  a  similar  course  of  treatment.  I  am  now 
at  liberty  to  state,  that  these  hopes  have  been  completely  verified. 
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No.  5785,  white  male,  has  also  been  restored  to  reason  from 
a  low  grade  of  insanity,  and  is  now  a  brisk  and  active  laborer. 
It  is  proper  that  I  should  state,  that  the  maladies  of  these  men 
originated  in  the  House,  from  a  well  known  cause,  to  which 
persons  of  enforced  retirement  are  subject,  and  which  produces 
its  pernicious  effects  either  upon  the  brain,  or  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  In  both  the  cases  mentioned,  the  brain  alone  has  suffered, 
and  the  recoveries  were  complete. 

No.  5912,  black  male,  still  a  young  man — as  were  also  the 
two  last  mentioned — has  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  mania, 
arising  from  the  same  cause.  As  he  has  still  some  time  to 
remain,  and  is  easily  managed,  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  a 
successful  issue  in  his  case  also.  His  is  the  only  clear  case  of 
insanity,  which  has  originated  in  the  House,  during  the  year. 
Several  slight  cases  of  aberration  of  mind  have  been  noticed ; 
but  these,  consequent  upon  the  same  habit,  have  all  been  relieved 
by  the  same  plan  of  treatment.  Increased  facilities  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  class  of  patients,  and  of  chronic  cases  of  physical 
disease  have  been  afforded,  during  the  year,  by  the  establishment 
of  two  hospital-rooms,  flanking  the  second  block,  and  of 
exercising  grounds  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  together  with 
the  attendance  of  a  careful  nurse.  A  brick  building,  intended 
for  mechanical  purposes,  but  so  constructed  that,  with  trifling 
alterations,  it  could  be  used  as  a  hospital,  in  the  event  of  con¬ 
tagion  or  epidemic,  has  also  been  erected.  I  now  take  the 
occasion  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  President  and  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  for  these  important  additions. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  five  boys,  averaging  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  been  sent 
here  from  the  City,  during  the  year.  They  were  formerly 
inmates  of  that  old  and  excellent  Institution,  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge,  where,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  two  of  them  had 
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committed  arson.  According  to  the  rules  of  that  House,  these 
two  were  returned  to  the  Court,  for  disposal  elsewhere.  The 
other  three,  as  it  appears,  were  made  inmates  of  a  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  solely  because  they  could  not  be  controlled  in  the 
Institution,  especially  designed  for  their  restraint  and  reformation. 
Without  entering  further  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  beg 
leave  most  respectfully  to  remonstrate,  against  future  introduc¬ 
tions  into  this  Penitentiary,  of  these  tender  irreconcilables. 

Of  the  six  insane  prisoners  remaining  on  the  list,  No.  2549 
was  sent  here  as  a  dangerous,  confirmed  lunatic,  in  1849.  Nos. 
6157,  6191,  6333,  and  6393,  were  all  pronounced  insane  on 
“admission.”  These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  Warden  and 
officers  of  the  House,  and  speak  for  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that,  while  the  crime-calendars  of  the 
receiving-prisons  have  been,  for  years,  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  Courts  almost  borne  down  by  pressure  of  business,  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  possessing  superior  advantages  of  system, 
site  and  government,  has,  under  these  unfortuitous  circumstances, 
fairly  sustained  its  old  sanitary  records. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  KLAPP, 


Resident  Physician. 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION 


Of  the  940  Convicts  confined  during  the  year  1869. 


AS  ADMITTED. 


No. 

pr.  ct. 

Asthma, 

5 

.53 

Amenorrhcea, 

1 

.11 

Bronchitis, 

6 

.64 

Deaf,  .... 

Q 

O 

.32 

Delicate, 

129 

13.72 

Dyspepsia, 

0 

O 

.32 

Dysurv, , 

O 

O 

.32 

Diarrhoea, 

6 

,64 

Disease  of  Heart,  . 

18 

1.91 

Erysipelas, 

1 

.11 

Epilepsy, 

13 

1.38 

Fever,  Intermittent, 

3 

.32 

Fistula,  .... 

0 

0 

.32 

Gleet,  .... 

2 

.21 

Gonorrhoea,  . 

16 

1.70 

Hepatitis, 

7 

.74 

Hemoptysis,  . 

4 

.43 

Hernia,  .... 

13 

1.38 

Hypertrophy  of  Testicle, 

3 

.32 

Hemorrhoids, 

5 

.53 

Incontinence  of  Urine,  . 

1 

.11 

Lithiasis, 

9 

.21 

Neuralgia, 

5 

.53 

Ophthalmia,  . 

4 

.43 

Phthisis, 

7 

.74 

Pneumonia,  . 

1 

.11 

Psora,  .... 

0 

0 

.32 

Rheumatism, 

20 

2.13 

Scrofula, 

1 

.11 

Scurvy,  .... 

1 

.11 

Stricture, 

2 

.21 

Syphilitic, 

23 

2.45 

Ulcers,  .... 

O 

.21 

Varicose  Veins, 

1 

.11 

Wounds  and  Injuries,  . 

21 

2  23 

White  Swelling, 

1 

.n 

Good,  .... 

001 

63.93 

940 

100.00 

AS  CONFINED.  EVENT. 

No.  pr.  ct. 


Abscess, 

1 

.11  1  cured. 

Apoplexia,  . 

1 

.11  1  “ 

Asthma, 

2 

.21  2  relieved. 

Bronchitis,  . 

1 

.11  1  cured. 

Cholera  morbus,  3 

.32  3  “ 

Debility, 

3 

.32  1  cur.  1  rel. 

Dysentery,  . 

5 

.53  5  “ 

Diarrhoea,  . 

44 

'.66  43c.  1  died. 

Dis.  of  Heart, 

5 

.53  4rel.lrem. 

Epilepsy,  . 

1 

.11  1  relieved. 

Fever,  Interm.,  4 

.43  4  cured. 

Gastritis,  . 

1 

.11  1  died. 

Gonorrhoea, 

10 

1.06  10  cured. 

Hepatitis,  . 

2 

.21  1  dis.  1  died 

Hemoptysis, 

2 

.21  2  relieved. 

Hernia, 

4 

.43  4 

Hemorrhoids, 

4 

.43  4 

Neuralgia,  . 

1 

.11  1  “ 

Ophthalmia, 

4 

.43  3  c.  1  rem . 

Orchitis, 

1 

.11  1  cured, 

Phthisis, 

9 

.95  1  rel.  2  rem 

1  r.to  Lane. 

prison, 

1  dis  4  died 

Pneumonia, 

1 

.11  1  cured. 

Quinsy, 

2 

.21  2  “ 

Rheumatism, 

3 

.32  1  cur.  2  rel. 

Scrofula,  . 

9 

.95  2  cur.  4  rel. 

3  rem. 

Syphilitic, 

9 

.95  1  cur.  3  rel. 

5  rem. 

Tania, 

1 

.11  1  relieved. 

Tumor, 

1 

.11  1  cured. 

Ulcers, 
Wounds  and 

2 

.21  2  “ 

Injuries, 

3 

.32  3  “ 

Good, 

801 

85.22 

940 

100.00 
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No. 

pr.  ct. 

Introduced  in  good  health, 

601 

Confined,  in  good  health, 

801 

Sick,  cured  and  relieved, 

119 

12.69 

Sick,  under  treatment, 

13 

11.38 

Deaths,  ..... 

.74 

Suicide, . 

1 

.11 

Increase  of  good  health,  . 

319 

33.99 

MENTAL  CONDITION 

Of  the  940  Convicts  confined  during  1869. 


AS  ADMITTED. 

AS  CONFINED. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Insane, 

8 

.85 

Insane, 

6 

.64 

Unsound  mind,  . 

2 

.21 

Unsound  mind,  . 

1 

.11 

Violent  temper,  . 

0 

.21 

Violent  temper,  . 

2 

.21 

Feeble  minded,  . 

1 

.11 

Feeble  minded,  . 

1 

.11 

Doubtful, 

9 

.95 

Doubtful, 

6 

.64 

Weak,  . 

.  38 

4.05 

Weak,  . 

.  28 

2.97 

Dull,  . 

.  106 

11.27 

Dull,  . 

.  93 

9.89 

Good,  . 

.  774 

82.35 

Good,  . 

.  803 

85.43 

940 

100.00 

940 

100.00 

MORAL  INSTRUCTOR’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  : — 

Gentlemen  : — In  submitting  my  Annual  Report  for  the 
last  year,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  such  facts,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  work,  as  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  basis  upon 
which  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered. 

I  have  seen  each  man  once  a  month  in  regular  order, 
besides  which  I  have  paid  several  hundred  special  visits  to  such 
as  needed  special  attention.  To  do  this,  has  been  no  small  task. 
The  patience  and  skill  required  in  each  case  respectively,  and 
the  application  of  such  advice  as  might  lead  to  hopeful  issues, 
have  been  sufficient  to  tax  both  head  and  heart.  Relying  at  all 
times,  for  success,  upon  Him  who  has  enjoined  upon  his  husband¬ 
men  to  sow  by  the  side  of  all  waters,  and  not  to  withhold  their 
hands  because  of  any  untoward  circumstances,  every  day  has 
been  occupied,  and  my  labors  have  been  faithfully  prosecuted. 
And  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  fruits  following,  enough  is  known  to  more  than  repay  all 
efforts  bestowed  and  expenditures  appropriated. 

If  the  question  was  propounded  to  me,  “What  number  of 
those  who  become  inmates  of  this  Prison  reform,  and  what 
becomes  of  those  who  do  not?”  my  answer  would  be  this :  Full 
50  per  cent,  so  completely  reform,  that  immediately  on  their 
discharge  from  prison,  they  engage  in  some  legitimate  calling, 
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and  after  a  short  period,  become  absorbed  in  the  community. 
The  balance  become  about  equally  divided  between  the  prison 
and  pauper  classes,  and  may  be  found  among  our  reconvictions, 
and  in  the  several  jails  and  almshouses  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  reformation  in  that  higher  and  better 
sense  which  would  imply  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ujfon 
the  heart ;  yet  of  this  I  might  speak  encouragingly,  if  it  were 
not  to  offend  the  credulity  of  those  who  seem  disposed  to  limit 
the  operations  of  divine  grace  to  more  favorable  localities. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  of  true  repentance  and  renewal 
of  heart  which  have  occurred  here  from  year  to  year,  as  fruits 
of  our  ministry.  The  evidence  of  this  great  change  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  ceased  to  do  evil  and  learned 
to  do  well,  while  here,  are  now  found  walking  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  in  connection  with  the  churches  at  home.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  gratifying  result  in  the  case  of  the 
large  number  specified,  if  we  take  reformation  to  indicate  a 
return  to  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  social 
life.  Communications  by  letter,  cases  coming  directly  under  our 
own  notice,  and  information  from  other  reliable  sources,  concern¬ 
ing  the  good  behavior  of  many  whose  history  we  have  noted, 
fully  warrant  the  conclusion  reached. 

The  conjecture,  based  upon  the  best  evidence  within  our 
reach,  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  from 
this  Prison  continue  in  a  life  of  crime,  and  become  occasional 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and,  in  the  only  true 
sense,  make  up  the  crime-class,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  Courts  almost  invariably  return  to  our  custody 
those  who  are  convicted  of  crime  a  second  time,  while  our 
statistics  of  reconviction  show  that  only  about  9.50  per  cent,  of 
reconvictions  occur.  When  we  remember  that  many  of  those 
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who  are  returned  on  a  second,  third  or  more  convictions,  are 
intellectually  far  below  mediocrity,  and  constitutionally  weak  in 
moral  capacity,  and  that  the  presentation  to  such  of  motives  to 
a  better  life,  must,  of  necessity,  have  but  a  transient  influence,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  reformation  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
Yet,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  encouraged  in  the  belief 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have  served  a  term 
here,  are  to  be  found  either  forming  a  crime-class  at  large  or 
incarcerated  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  this  or  any  of  the 
neighboring  States.  Practical  results  like  these  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  outgrowth  of  the  moral  culture  here  bestowed,  and 
for  which  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  pre-eminently  adapted. 

The  question  now  prominently  before  the  public  mind  as  to 
how  far  punishment  can  be  made  to  subserve  reformation, 
involves  much  that  is  essential  to  penal  science.  Of  late,  the 
theory  of  strict  punishment,  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  only, 
and  without  special  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
has  been  strongly  advocated  from  the  judicial  bench.  I  am 
convinced,  from  my  own  experience — having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  criminal  character  almost  hourly  every  day  for  the 
last  eight  years — that  this  objective  is  too  low.  The  law  assumes 
a  positive  relation  to  the  criminal,  and  takes  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  society  and  from  all  moral  influences  which  may  have 
surrounded  him.  If  this  be  true,  is  there  not  a  responsibility 
resting  somewhere  which  is  not  met  in  seeking  merely  by  pains 
and  penalties,  to  deter  from  crime?  We  know  that  “the  law 
was  made  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,”  and  that  magistrates 
are  divinely  appointed  to  administer  penalties  such  as  will  prove 
a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  yet,  if  we  approximate  to  or  follow  the 
Divine  rule,  reformation  must  be  made  the  real  object.  In  the 
Divine  government,  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  violation  of 
the  physical,  mental  or  moral  laws,  governing  our  being,  is 
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expressly  stated  to  be  disciplinary  in  its  character,  and  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  subject,  while  the  warning  it  conveys  to 
others  to  shun  such  violation  is  regarded  as  secondary,  and 
where  punishment  proper  begins  there  disciplinary  agencies 
cease.  A  lesson  from  so  high  a  source  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded.  Society  owes  more  to  itself  and  more  to  the  criminal 
class  than  simply  to  restrain  and  punish.  It  is  responsible  for 
all  the  well  directed  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  and  restoration  of  the  offender.  Reformation  consists  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  This  force  cannot  affect.  Good  behavior 
for  the  time  being,  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  by  severity.  No 
application  of  force  can  change  a  man’s  moral  relations  to  his 
fellow-men.  Punish  a  man  in  prison  without  offering  him  the 
offices  of  kindness  such  as  a  true  Christian  civilization  dictates, 
and  you  crush  out  the  last  noble  instincts  of  his  nature,  and 
make  him  feel  that  he  has  paid  the  penalty  due  to  the  law,  and 
that  society  has  no  further  claim  upon  him.  Make  his  reforma¬ 
tion  paramount,  ameliorate  his  condition,  bring  to  bear  upon  him 
the  appliances  of  the  Gospel,  and ’you  may  win  him  back  to  a 
true  manhood. 

The  conviction  has  grown  stronger  in  my  mind  every  year 
that  the  separate  or  Pennsylvania  system  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  moral  and  secular  instruction  than  can  possibly  be 
furnished  by  the  congregate  system,  or  the  blending  of  the  two. 

As  heretofore,  my  work  has  been  of  a  deeply  interesting 
character,  absorbing  all  my  time,  and  claiming  all  the  ability  I 
could  bring  to  its  performance.  The  secular  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  evident  success, 
and  has  largely  supplemented  the  moral  and  religious  efforts  put 
forth. 

A  brief  summary  which  may  be  found  combined  in  the 
following  table  may  show  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  but 
the  future  only  can  reveal  the  aggregate  of  good  accomplished. 
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MONTHS. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SECULAR  INSTRUCTION. 

MORAL  AND 
SfiCULAR. 

Monthly  Population. 

Monthly  Visits  for  Moral 
Instruction. 

Monthly  Visits  perPris’r. 

Sabbath  Services. 

Pages  Tracts  Distributed. 

Number  under  Secular 

Instruction. 

Percentage  of  Population 
under  Secular  Instruc’n. 

Secular  Lessons  per  month 

Monthly  Lessons  per 

Prisoner. 

Monthly  Total  of  Moral 

Visits  &  Secular  Lessons. 

January . 

674 

728 

1.08 

35 

2696 

167 

24.77 

.  669 

4.00 

1397 

February.... 

689 

759 

1. 10 

28 

2756 

170 

24.67 

733 

4.14 

1492 

March . 

698 

735 

1.05 

28 

2040 

182 

26.07 

728 

4.00 

1463 

April . 

68  2 

71} 

1.04 

28 

2800 

182 

26.68 

592 

3-2-5 

1305 

May . 

666 

677 

1.02 

35 

2708 

174 

26.12 

710 

4.08 

1387 

June . 

631 

661 

1.05 

28 

20192 

178 

28.20 

664 

3-73 

1325 

July . 

628 

664 

1.06 

28 

2512 

171 

27.38 

571 

3.32 

1235 

August . 

597 

617 

i*o> 

35 

2000 

166 

26.90 

358 

2.l6 

975 

September.. 

604 

671 

1. 11 

28 

JOOO 

170 

28.12 

192 

I. IO 

863 

October . 

598 

637 

1.06 

35 

2392 

174 

29.09 

479 

2-75 

1116 

November.. 

601 

620 

1.03 

28 

2404 

171 

28.45 

569 

3-35 

1189 

December... 

655 

69O 

1.05 

28 

2820 

186 

28.39 

574 

3.08 

1264 

Our  annual  acknowledgment  of  obligation  is  due  to  the 
Local  Preachers'  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  clergymen  of  other  denominations,  for  indispensable 
assistance  in  conducting:  the  Sabbath  services.  We  are  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  American 
Tract  Society,  Philadelphia  Conference  Tract  Society,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Prayer  Book  Society  and  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  a  supply  of  bibles,  tracts  and  Sunday  School  papers, 
for  the  use  of  the  Prison.  Thomas  H.  Powers  and  A.  H.  Fran- 
ciscus,  Esqrs.,  and  Dr.  E.  Shelton  Mackenzie  and  others,  deserve 
our  thanks,  as  in  former  years,  for  books,  pamphlets  and  papers  of 
both  devotional  and  literary  character,  such  as  were  greatly 
needed  and  highly  appreciated.  I  would  urge  at  this  time  a 
liberal  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  the 
Library.  The  sums  appropriated  from  year  to  year  heretofore, 
have  only  been  sufficient  to  purchase  stationery  and  books 
for  the  use  of  those  on  the  School  list,  while  the  Library  has  had 
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to  depend  on  such,  support  as  the  few  private  contributions  could 
give  it.  The  books  on  hand  have  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
and  are  now  nearly  worn  out.  We  greatly  need  at  least  2000 
volumes  the  present  year,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Library  to  its 
usual  status.  The  regular  order  in  the  distribution  of  the  books 
has  been  observed. 

CONDITION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  LIBRARY. 


NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES. 

English,  ..........  2308 

German, . 597 

French, .  44 

Spanish,  ..........  6 

Latin,  ...........  3 

Italian, .  2 


2960 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  IN  RECEIPT  OF  BOOKS,  AND  NUMBER  OF 

BOOKS  DISTRIBUTED. 


January. 

1  Lf.imuqo  j 

1  J 

March. 

< 

>■> 

June. 

>4 

m 

tc 

< 

September. 

October. 

1 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

Books . 

194+ 

i960 

2006 

2056 

2116 

2004 

2140 

1643 

1560 

1931 

1736 

1980 

23,096 

Prisoners... 

580 

597 

593 

576 

575 

543 

538 

491 

502 

495 

470 

512 

Average . 

3-35 

J.2S 

3.38 

3.56 

3.66 

j.70 

3.98 

3-35 

3. 11 

4- 

3-73 

3.90 

43- 

Total  number  of  Books  distributed  to  prisoners, 

23,096 

Taken  out  by  officers,  .  .  .  .  . 

102 

Total  circulation  of  Library,  . 

• 

.  23,198 

Whole  population  of  prison,  .... 

.  . 

940 

“  number  taking  Books, . 

CHARACTER  OF  BOOKS  DISTRIBUTED. 

820 

Religious, . 

1624 

77 

per  cent. 

Science,  History,  Biography,  etc., 

8815 

38 

ll 

Light  and  Entertaining,  .... 

12,759 

55 

U 

The  immediate  cause  of  crime  involves  a  problem  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.  After  a  patient  and  thorough  examination  into 
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the  early  associations  and  habits  of  each  prisoner  coming  under 
my  notice,  but  little  has  been  elicited  which  will  throw  light 
upon  this  subject.  The  following  tables,  carefully  compiled,  are 
suggestive,  and  are  here  presented  as  the  best  probable  solution. 

EARLY  INFLUENCES. 


Good, .  235  25  per  cent. 

Bad, .  705  75  “ 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Went  regularly, . 

“  irregularly,  ..... 
Not  at  all, . 


160  17  per  cent. 
122  13  “ 

658  70  “ 


These  results,  attained  with  greater  care  than  usual,  show 
the  vast  importance  of  proper  early  associations  and  good  home 
training.  For,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  in 
these  lie  the  surest  preventives  of  crime. 

The  Report  on  Secular  Instruction,  submitted  by  Mr.  Shen- 
eman,  the  Teacher,  is  herewith  presented  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  moral  culture  bestowed  during  the  year.  It  will  be 
found  full  and  specific. 


TEACHER’S  REPORT. 

Of  the  308  received  during  the  year,  102  needed  to  be 
placed  on  the  Instruction  list,  being  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
an  education. 

The  following  tables  show  the  educational  condition  and 
progress  of  those  placed  under  instruction  during  the  year  : 


Pupils  under  secular  instruction,  January,  1869,  .  .  .  160 

“  added  to  list  during  year, . 102 

“  at  present  on  Instruction  list,  .  .  .  .  .  184 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  year,  .  .  .  262 

Pupils  discharged  from  prison,  and  discontinued  for  self- 

improvement,  ........  78 
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Condition  of  the  160  pupils  under  secular  instruction,  Janu- 


ary,  1869 : 

As  received  in  prison. 
Illiterate, 

No. 

98 

pr.  ct. 

59 

Present  condition,  or  condition  on 
discontinuance  for  self-improve¬ 
ment,  or  on  discharge  from  prison 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Read  imperfectly, 

35 

22 

Read,  .... 

25 

16 

Read  and  Write 

Read  and  Write, 

35 

22 

imperfectly, 

31 

19 

Read,  Write  and  Cipher, 

100 

62 

Condition  of  the  102  added  during  the  year  to  Instruction 

list : 


As  received  in  prison. 

Illiterate, 

No. 

55 

pr.  ct. 

54 

Present  condition,  or  condition  on 
discontinuance  for  self-improve¬ 
ment,  or  on  discharge  from  prison 

No.  pr.  ct. 

Read  imperfectly,  . 

25 

25 

Illiterate, 

22 

21 

Read  and  Write 

Read  and  Write,  . 

10 

10 

imperfectly, 

22 

21 

Read,  Write  and  Cipher, 

70 

69 

AGE  AND  RACE. 

Educational  Condition 


on  Reception. 

14 

to  20  20  to  25  25  to  30 

30  to  40  40  to  50  50  to  60  White.  Colored. 

Total . 

Illiterate, 

25 

12 

10 

5  4  ...  38  18 

55 

Read  imperfectly, 

6 

7 

4 

4  1  2  21 

3 

25 

Read  &  Write  “ 

7 

3 

5 

2  3  1  19 

3 

22 

Condition 

of  the 

67 

pupils 

discharged  from  prison 

during 

the  year : 

As  received  in  prison. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

As  discharged. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

40 

60 

Spell  only,  . 

6 

10 

Read  imperfectly, 

20 

30 

Read,  .... 

17 

25 

Read  and  Write 

Read  and  Write,  . 

16 

24 

imperfectly, 

7 

10 

Read,  Write  and  Cipher, 

28 

41 

Condition  of 

the  11  pupils  discontinued  during  year 

for  self- 

improvement : 

As  received  in  prison. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

As  discontinued. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

4 

37 

Read,  Write  and  Cipher, 

11 

100 

Read  imperfectly, 

1 

9 

Read  &  Write  “ 

• 

6 

54 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  educational  status  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  house  as  introduced  and  as  confined  : 


As  received  in  prison. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Present  condition. 

No. 

pr.  ct. 

Illiterate, 

275 

29 

Illiterate, 

22 

2 

Read  imperfectly, 

175 

19 

Read,  .... 

160 

18 

Read  and  Write 

Read  and  Write,  . 

376 

40 

imperfectly, 

490 

52 

Read,  Write  and  Cipher, 

382 

40 

940 

100 

940 

100 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  will 
show  the  number  received,  the  number  and  per  centage  needing 
instruction,  and  their  average  age  : 


YEARS. 

Number  received 
each  year. 

Number  placed 
under  Instruction. 

Percentage  placed 
under  Instruction. 

Average 

Age. 

>855 . 

146 

60 

41.10 

24.5  5 

1856 . 

146 

80 

54-79 

24.98 

1857 . 

237 

105 

44.30 

26.82 

1858 . 

207 

99 

47.82 

25.89 

1859 . 

205 

103 

50.24 

26.60 

i860 . 

259 

ns 

53.28 

26.15 

1861 . 

182 

123 

67.58 

27.64 

1862 . 

135 

102 

75-56 

30.92 

1863 . 

>83 

94 

5>  -  37 

26.09 

1864 . 

150 

85 

56.66 

28.98 

1865 . 

257 

70 

27-23 

25.40 

1866 . . 

364 

126 

34.61 

24.30 

1867 . . . 

291 

107 

36.77 

24.56 

1868 . 

253 

107 

42.29 

25-34 

1869 . 

308 

102 

33.11 

26.14 

Total . 

3323 

3501 

45->7 

26.29 

The  foregoing  feature  of  our  economy  cannot  fail  to  impress 
itself  upon  every  thoughtful  observer,  and  claim  the  admiration 
of  every  student  of  penal  science.  Its  importance  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  fact  that,  in  general  such  as  obtain  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  education  here  take  hold  on  moral  truth  with  an 
awakened  intellect  and  childlike  simplicity  not  usually  observed 
in  those  who,  by  neglect  of  better  early  advantages  have  become 
hardened  in  vice.  Convictions  of  duty  to  God  and  man  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  become  controlling  in  after  life. 
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The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  has  accomplished  much,  in  visiting  from  cell  to 
cell,  and  supplying  such  helps  as  every  convict  in  his  loneliness 
needs.  They  also  furnish  clothing,  and,  in  some  cases,  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  discharged  prisoner.  The  latter  occurs,  however, 
only  in  isolated  cases ;  and  as  many  of  the  prisoners  who  leave 
here  have  no  appointed  destination,  but  are  left  an  easy  prey  to 
all  the  evil  influences  which  surround  them  upon  leaving  the 
scene  of  their  degradation  and  discipline,  I  repeat  the  sentiment 
iterated  in  my  former  Reports  that  some  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  to  furnish  employment  to  this  class  immediately 
on  their  departure  from  the  prison  gate.  Some  competent  per¬ 
son,  in  whose  sagacity  the  business  community  might  confide,  is 
needed  to  open  the  door  of  legitimate  occupation  to  these  men. 
If  they  could  be  directed  in  person  to  some  place  to  which  they 
could  go  direct  from  the  prison  and  secure  employment,  they 
might  be  saved  from  the  greatest  of  all  temptations,  that  of 
enforced  idleness.  This  is  not  a  question  merely  of  advantage  to 
the  prisoner,  but  of  utility  and  necessity  to  the  community  as 
well,  and  one  to  engage  the  profound  attention  of  every  property 
holder  and  tax  payer.  Here  is  an  important  mission  work  in 
which  the  secular  and  moral  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
merge,  and,  if  taken  in  hand  as  a  common  cause,  would  prove 
invaluable  to  the  public  weal. 

The  duties  involved  in  a  work  of  such  vast  importance  as 
the  moral  agencies  in  a  great  penal  institution  are  too  multiform 
to  be  described  in  detail  in  this  brief  Report. 

My  relations  with  the  Warden  and  Officers  of  the  prison 
have  been  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
have  my  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness  and  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  RUTH, 


January  31,  1870. 


Moral  Instructor . 


